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He has found a lamp outshining the sun, 
That turns the gossamer gifts of earth 
To solid substance of priceless worth ; 
And who shall measure the wealth he has won? 


There are apples of gold on silver stems, 
And flowers upspringing beneath his feet 
Exhaling odors surpassingly sweet; 
And the paths about him are strewn with gems. 
He is happy and blessed all others above— 
His pain is sweeter than some men’s biiss— 
And his wonderfal lamp has brought him this; 
For the lamp he has found is the light of love. 


He wanders away, he knows not where, 
Through his bountiful realm that is fair to see, 
And he rests himself at the foot of a tree, 
And falls asleep in the spice-sweet air. 


But while he slambers old Wrinkled Face, 
With his purse in his belt and his fame at his back, 
Comes hobbling dustily down the track 

To sue for the youth’s deserted place. 


And the foolish virgin with violet eyes, 
Who holds the treasure in trust as yet— 
She trades it off, with a sigh of regret, 
For the bright new lamp of the worldly-wise. 
Alas for Aladdin! He wakes to find 
That his lamp is gone and—pity his plight!— 
For the light of life is turned to night, 
And he wanders forever among the blind. 





English Basque, Long Over-Skirt, and 
Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first page. 


HIS pretty suit, which promises to be one 

of the-favorite spring styles, is copied from 
an elegant Paris dress, kindly furnished us for 
the purpose by Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & 
Co. The original is of black silk. The style is 
equally well suited to all kinds of fabrics, whether 
sik or wool: poplin, alpaca, serge, vigogne, etc. 
The suit consists of three pieces—the tight-fit- 
ting English basque, long over-skirt, and walk- 
ing skirt. A cut paper pattern is published with 
the suit. ‘The only measure required is the bust 
measure, to obtain which pass a tape measure 
entirely around the waist, under the arms, across 
the shoulder-blades, and two inches above the 
fullest part of the bust, drawing it rather tight. 
If the number of inches is uneven—for instance, 
85—send for the next highest, 36, and take the 
seams rather deeper than allowed for on the 
pattern. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
ENGLISH BASQUE, OVER-SKIRT, AND 
WALKING SKIRT. 

Excuisu Basour.—This pattern is in seven 
front, side back, back, sleeve, cuff, col- 
, avd pocket welt. The parts are notched to 
mistakes in putting together. The per- 
show where to baste the seams of the 
to take up the darts and cross basque 
seams, to place the pocket welt, and the size and 
form of the under part of the sleeve, and where 
to place the buttons on the cuff. The front is 
fitted with two darts and cross basque seams each 
side. The notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back for the hem in front. The 
back is adjusted to the figure by side backs and 
a centre seam. An extra width is cut on at 
the waist line of each of these, and turned under 
for a lap. Each under-arm and centre back 
seam is left open to the waist line. The extra 
width on the centre back seam is faced, one 
overlapping the other, and tacked at the waist 
line. ‘Turn the back edge of the side seam un- 
der from the waist down to the notch at the bot- 
tom, placing it on the back to the corresponding 
notch. ‘The top of each lap is finished with a 
large button. ‘Tack the pocket welt on the back 
according to the perforations, the rounding end 
toward the back. The whole of the cuff is given. 
Place it on the bottom of the sleeve, with the 
notches evenly together. The back part is turn- 
ed under to the notch at the top and bottom, the 
front overlapping the back, and fastened with 
three buttons, one on each perforation. The 
front is closed the entire length with buttons and 
button-holes. The neck is finished with a stand- 
up flaring collar. Be careful to place the notch 
in the front part of the collar to the correspond- 
ing notch at the front of the neck, and hold the 
collar toward you when sewing iton. Place the 
longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the 
back of the armhole. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for the seams on the shoulders and un- 
der the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 31¢ yards. 
Lone Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and straight breadth 
for the back. Cut the front and back with the 
longest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut a slit down the centre of 
the back breadth to the notch for the opening. 
Cut two tapes, twelve inches long; tack one end 
at the single hole on the back gore each side, the 
other end on the belt each side of the opening, 
thus forming the draping in the back. Sew a 
tape at the same perforation, and tie in the back, 
drawing the skirt tight across the front. The 
front and side gores are sewed on the belt plain, 
the back breadth is gathered, the fullness to be 
only in the back. Put the pattern together by 
the notches. A quarter of an inch is allowed 
for all seams. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 41¢ yards. 
Wa kine Skirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth. 
Cut the front and back with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid seams. 
The front and side gores are sewed on the belt 
plain. The back breadth is laid in three deep 
side pleats each side of the middle, turning to- 
ward the centre of the breadth. Sew a tape 
across the two side gores and back breadth, 





eighteen inches from the top; run* in @ shirr 
string, and tie the front back to fit gracefully. 
Put the pattern together by the notches, and 
pay no attention to the grain of the papc.. 
Quantity of material, 27-inches wide, 8 ‘yards. 








HarPer’s MacGazine, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HaRPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. . 
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& With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for March 7 was sent out gra- 
tuitously a fine 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a humorous Poem by JOHN 
Hay, written expressly for HarRpPEr’s 
WEEKLY, and _ illustrated by So 
EYTINGE, JUN., a beautiful double-page 
engraving, and a series of pictures rep- 
resenting Victor Huco in his exile 
home in the island of Guernsey. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of HarPEr’s WEEKLY for March 14. 





we Cut Paper Patterns of the new and pop- 
ular English Basque, with Long Over-Skirt and 
Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 183. 





IS Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Spring House and Street 
Dresses and Wrappings ; Children’s Suits ; Gen- 
tlemen’s Dressing-Gowns ; Ladies’ Fraises, Fichus, 
Collars, Under-Sleeves, etc.; Beds and Bed Fur- 
niture ; Chair- Pillows, Tidies, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., etc.; with brilliant literary and pic- 
torial attractions. 





BRAIN-WORK AND SLEEP. 


IHE question of applying an antidote to 

the overstrain of brain-work conse- 
quent upon the immense increase of daily 
and weekly newspapers is a lively subject 
for magazine writers, and a never-ending 
theme to the overdone worker of the press, 
who usually feels in his own frame the ef- 
fects of the fearful abuse on which he des- 
cants. As thousands of workers have begun 
the strain of another year, we are going to 
say our say. We stick to our theory that 
work never kills any body. The reason 
that there are so many overworn, dilapida- 
ted mortals among us is not because they 
work, and must work, but because they do 
not know how to rest. We are saying our 
say that we may preach the gospel of rest, 
even more than that of exercise. There is 
no discount on fresh air, sunshine, and exer- 
cise; they are among the essentials of life. 
No less, in thousands of instances, we be- 
lieve that physical exercise is insisted on 
to the utter destruction of bodily strength, 
even of life itself. Physical exercise is 
positively injurious unless there is actual 
strength reserved for it from the tax of 
care, business, or labor. Unless there is 
food material saved for it from the waste 
of work, which can be wrought into the 
muscular structure of the body, exercise 
simply increases feebleness, and hastens the 
exhaustion of the entire frame. This vital 
fact is too often ignored by the apostles of 
exercise. Their cry is “exercise!” “ exer- 
cise !” without the slightest reference to con- 
tingent conditions. The result is that deli- 
cate school-girls, cooped up in hot rooms in 
confined positions day after day, take all 
their exercise in a two-mile walk before 
breakfast, or swing dumb-bells on an empty 
stomach, or they lift “light weights,” all too 
heavy for already exhausted energies. Young 
men are made to run five or ten miles, to take 
immense walks, and to practice gymnastics, 
with little or no reference to their special 
constitution, labors, or condition. Thus we 
are constantly hearing of young men and 
women broken down by excessive study at 
college or school, of professional and busi- 
ness men giving out utterly in their prime, 
always, the declaration goes, from overwork 
and overstudy, when in nine cases out of 
ten the real cause is the gross abuse of the 
vital forces. Every sane person must be- 
lieve in wise, discretionary exercise. But 





we believe that its overindulgence and 
abuse are constantly doing more harm than 
yood, anu .“at it is being preached up and 
insisted upon .* the expense of perfect di- 
gestion and of .est. The most effective 
brain-workers o/ this world are not men 
and women of god muscle chiefly, but men 
and women ~. good digestion and sound 
nerve® ~.u physical exercise is to be sought 
omy so far as it ministers to their best con- 
ditions. More than exercise does a brain- 
worker need sleep. 

Thought, even the manual exercise of 
writing, exhausts the vital fluid with in- 
credible rapidity. Nothing can renew this 
but rest. Exercise at such a stage only in- 
creases depletion. Narcotic stupidity, the 
result of ale, tobacco, wine, or any stimu- 
lant whatever, is the beginning of slow 
death. But the peaceful re-adjustment of 
nervous conditions, the recharging with vi- 
tal fluid of the nerve-batteries, the galvanic 
currents filling the system with unconscious 
healthy sensations, such as can only be fed 
in sleep—all these are the silent distilling 
of the very elixir of life. Every other 
working animal than man, if left free, after 
having eaten at noon lies down for a nap; 
or, if it fails to get it, will show an abate- 
ment of power for the rest of the day. Wise 
teamsters teach their horses to lie down in 
their stalls. In a recumbent posture the 
pulse is slower by seven, or eight, or ten 
beats a minute than in standing, and four 
or five than in sitting; breathing also is 
less rapid and is deeper; digestion begins 
sooner and progresses more rapidly. Thus 
any worker can recuperate faster in a re- 
cumbent than any other posture; and if in 
a quiet place, his nerves get composed more 
rapidly and thoroughly in a given time. 
Above every thing else, brain-workers need 
sleep, early sleep and late sleep, and enough 
in the middle to feel rested and made over 
new. If every brain-worker would make 
up his mind to lose himself once in sleep, if 
but for a single instant, after hours of pro- 
tracted labor, the very suspension of all 
strain, with the absolute rest of that single 
moment, would renew his power for all the 
added toil of the day. 





MARCH MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 

HE month of March is not one of the best 

in the year for the epicire. There are 
only a few kinds of game and vegetables, 
but veal and iamb, dandelion and wild chic- 
cory, begin to be found in the markets. Still, 
the supply is not very small, commencing 
with 

FISH. 

Black bass, carp, cod, conger-eel, frost-fish, haddock, 
halibut, herring, lamprey, mullet, muskallonge, perch 
(sea, white, and yellow), pike, plaice, ray, salmon, shad 
(from the South), skate, smelts, sun-fish, brook trout 
(after March 15), salmon-trout, French turbot, white- 


fish, fro; 
sa iaess SHELL-FISH. 
Clams, craw-fish, mussels, oysters. 
MEAT. 
Beef, veal, mutton, spring lamb, pork, tame rabbits. 
POULTRY. 
Chickens, capons, ducks, turkeys, Guinea - birds, 
geese. 
GAME. 


Ducks (canvas-back, red-head, black, dipper, mallard, 
equaw), brown lark, shore lark, pigeons and squabs, 
prairie-chickens, 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets, cabbage, cardoon, carrots, corn-salad, dande- 
lion, kohl-rabi, parsnips, pepper-grass, potatoes, sal- 
sify, squash, water-cress, wild chiccory, turnip-rooted 
celery, turnips. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, green and yellow bananas, Brazil-nuts, cran- 
berries, oranges, pears, pecan-nuts, hickory-nuts. 

Ducks, larks, and pigeons are hunted in 
March, but prairie-chickens are not; those 
sold during March have been killed or trapped 
before, and could be kept much longer in 
ice-houses. 

In Russia they allow some kinds of fish 
to freeze in a certain amount of water, which 
they store the same as ice; and in summer 
they cut off a piece of ice with one or more 
fish inside to sell. It might be kept for 
years in this way without changing the na- 
ture of the fish. The same thing could be 
done here, not only with fish, but with game. 
The process is very simple. Rabbits are 
skinned, drawn, cleaned, etc., as for cook- 
ing. A little white gravel (the same as is 
used for garden walks) is put on the bottom 
of atub; a dozen, more or less, of rabbits are 
placed on the sand, leaving a little space be- 
tween each ; then the tub is filled with water 
until the rabbits are covered, and is put out 
for the night. The following morning it is 
frozen solid. The tub is then turned upside 
down, and the cake of ice, with the rabbits 
or birds in it, is placed in the ice-house, 
and kept as long as desired. Whenever 
wanted, one or more rabbits are cut off and 
used. The object of putting in a little gravel 
is to have ice all around the articles, and 
under as well as above them. 

Thus treated, it is only necessary to melt 
the ice, as well as the animal or bird, in cold 


| water when wanted, and the article has all 





its flavor when cooked. 
hours to thaw thoroughly. 

Veal and lamb are scarce until the latter 
part of April or the beginning of May, when 
both are in their prime. 

Potatoes.—To be good they must look 
fresh, the smaller the eyes for their kind, the 
better. By nipping a piece with the nail at 
the larger end, or cutting it with the knife, 
you can ascertain if the potatoes are sound. 
They must not have decayed spots, as this 
is a sign of disease. The part immediately 
under the skin is the best. When peeled 
raw, the peel must be grated away, or cut as 
fine as possible, and the potatoes immediate- 
ly dropped in cold water, else, by being ex- 
posed to atmospheric air, they turn reddish. 

It is better to steam than to boil potatoes. 
Being very watery, they are more mealy 
when cooked ; they are still more so when 
baked or roasted. Every one knows what 
a potato steamer is. The potatoes should 
be of a uniform size to cook evenly. Those 
who do not possess a steamer should, as soon 
as the potatoes are boiled (which takes from 
twenty to thirty minutes), turn the water 
off, cover the pan well with a towel and 
the cover, put it back on the corner of the 
range or stove for fifteen minutes, and then 
peel and use; the gentle heat for that pe- 
riod makes them more mealy, as it evapo- 
rates the water. 

The best potatoes for stews or ragouts 
are the Mercers, as they do not bruise or 
crumble to pieces while cooking. The best 
for mashing are the Jackson whites, being 
very white when cooked, and also very 
mealy. Any kind is good to fry. 

Mashed Potatoes.—Take a quart or more 
of good potatoes, peel, and cut them in two 
or four pieces, which keep in cold water un- 
til the whole are ready ; then wash them and 
put them in a pan, covered with cold water 
and a little salt ; set the pan on the fire, and 
cook them. When done, put the pan on the 
back of the range or stove, take a potato- 
masher and mash them well, then add but- 
ter, and mash well again to mix the butter 
thoroughly among the whole. When this 
is done, add about half a pint of milk, little 
by little, mashing at the same time; then 
add salt and pepper to taste, and a pinch of 
sugar. The better and more they are mash- 
ed, the whiter and better the potatoes are. 
Be prodigal of elbow grease for mashed po- 
tatoes. An improvement is to mash them 
through a colander before adding the but- 
ter, thus preventing any lump that might 
escape the masher. 

The quantity of butter and milk should 
be according to taste, and, if liked, two or 
more yolks of eggs beaten with a little milk 
may be added after the butter. 

Fried Potatoes.—Peel the potatoes careful- 
ly, dropping them in cold water as soon as 
peeled, then cut them either in slices, dice, 
or fillets, or cut them in round or oval pieces 
with a vegetable spoon or cutter, dropping 
the pieces in cold water also. When all are 
cut, have hot fat on the fire, take the pota- 
toes from the water, shake them in a coarse 
and dry towel, and turn them into the pan 
of boiling fat; stir now and then with a 
skimmer until done, then turn them into a 
colander; from the colander turn them into 
a clean coarse and dry towel, and shake 
them in it gently. Dust fine salt all over, 
and serve warm. The operation of turning 
into a colander, and from thence into a tow- 
el, and the salting and dishing, must be done 
quickly, to prevent the potatoes from get- 
ting cold. Thus done and served, they are 
dry, warm, and crisp. 

If the potatoes are desired swollen, when 
they are nearly cooked turn them into the 
colander; then put one or two pieces of 
wood over the fire under the pan to warm 
the fat a little more; as soon as the flame 
of the wood makes the fat throw off bubbles 
of smoke, put the potatoes back into it, stir 
gently with the skimmer for from half to 
one minute, then turn them again into the 
colander, and serve hot. They may also be 
shaken in a towel to have the fat absorbed 
by it. They are also dusted with fine salt. 

When fried potatoes are cut with a vege- 
table spoon or cutter, they are often called 
4 la Frangaise ; when cut in fillets, they are 
called a la Parisienne. 

Fried potatoes as above make a good and 
tasteful garnishing for a dish of meat or fish. 

Lyonnaise Potatoes.—Boiled or steamed po- 
tatoes left from the dinner may be prepared 
a la Lyonnaise for the next day’s breakfast. 
The potatoes are peeled and sliced; then 
peel and slice one or more onions, which put 
into a frying-pan with butter; fry until the 
onions are turning yellowish, when you add 
the slices of potatoes. Keep tossing now 
and then until the potatoes are fried and 
somewhat yellow. Salt to taste, and serve 
warm. ‘ 

Persons who do not like onions may make 
potatoes sautées. Put butter in a frying-pan, 


It takes several 


and when melted, turn the slices of potatoes 
in, toss now and then as above, and serve 
warm. 

Maitre d’Hétel Potatoes.—Steam potatoes 
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as explained above ; then peel, and cut them | 
in pieces, which you put in a pan with a 
piece of butter, a little chopped parsley, salt, 
and pepper; toss now and then for two or 
three minutes, and serve warm. 

Another Way.—Steam, peel, and slice the 
potatoes ; set a pan on the fire with butter 
in it, and as soon as melted add a tea-spoon- 
ful of flour; stir with a wooden spoon until 
the butter and flour turn of a golden color ; 
add then one pint or one quart of milk, ac- 
cording to the quantity of potatoes, salt to 
taste, give one boil, and take off ; add the po- 
tatoes, put the pan on a slow fire for twelve 
or fifteen minutes, stirring the while, and 
adding a tea-spoonful of chopped parsley 
beaten with two table-spoonfuls of milk and 
two or more yolks of eggs; serve warm. 

Another Way.—Steam, peel, and cut the 
potatoes in rather thick slices, which put on 
a plate, and put it inthe oven. Melt a little 
butter in a pan, to which add a good pinch 
of chopped parsley, salt, pepper, and a small 
pinch of grated nutmeg ; put on a good fire 
for two or three minutes, stirring the while ; 
pour on the hot potatoes, stir the whole gen- 
tly together, and serve as warm as possible. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ENGLISH BASQUE SUIT WITH LONG OVER-SKIRT. 


HE English basque with long clinging over- 

skirt is the accepted model for plain suits of 
spring woolen goods, such as de bége, vigogne, 
cashmere, serge, and alpaca. It is also used 
for summer camel’s-hair over dresses, worn with 
silk skirts of the same color or black. A gray, 
brown, or black suit of this description will be 
found exceedingly convenient for the demi-sea- 
son, and throughout the summer for business, 
shopping, excursions, and traveling. The basque 
is of simple shape, depending on its fine fit for its 
beauty, and in the suit illustrated its only trim- 
ming is rows of machine stitching on the edges, 
though bias bands or piping folds of silk are oft- 
en seen upon it. The seams of the wide forms 
of the back, and indeed all the seams, are laid 
over and stitched on the outside. ‘The pockets 
are merely flaps, the standing flaring collar is 
in the Medicis shape, and the coat sleeves fit 
smoothly. ‘The over-skirt may be still longer 
than that in the picture if the wearer chooses, 
and when made of cashmere or camel’s-hair may 
be edged with heavy fringe. ‘Ihe draping be- 
hind is very slight; the sides and front hang 
squarely below, and cling closely to the figure, 
being made of narrow gores sewed to the belt 
without fullness. This model is being used for 
dark blue, gray, and brown linens, trimmed with 
embroidery or with muslin pleatings, and also 
for white repped piqués, embroidered on the 
over-skirt and basque. Percales, cambrics, and 
plain prints will be made in the samestyle. The 
lower skirt should be held back by a drawing 
string across the back breadths about three- 
eighths or half a yard below the belt. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


The new bonnets are enlarged sizes of last 
year’s shapes. A large crown is the only feature 
common to all, as there are bonnets with cor- 
onets and without them, and the vagaries of the 
brim are innumerable. Some brims form the 
stately Directoire coronet, high in front, with 
receding sides; others are the Rabagas brim, 
rolled upward all around ; new and coquettish 
gypsy shapes have pointed fronts with the back 
turned upward, while the reverse of this is a 
defiant diadem that slopes sharply upward to a 
point; and, differing from all others, are Char- 
lotte Corday caps, with brims turned downward 
all around, falling quite low behind from under 
a pointed soft crown. ‘Thus there are shapes to 
suit all faces, and it remains to be seen which 
will prove most popular. Out of forty French 
bonnets only two were found with strings to tie 
under the chin; hence they can scarcely longer 
claim to be bonnets; and, moreover, they are to 
be placed further forward on the head than at 
present, as round hats should be worn. 


CHIP, BUGLE NET, ETC. 


Soft chip is the material for bonnets. Thewhite 
chips are better bleached than the écru chips of 
last year, and the black chips are finer than any 
before imported. Bugle net—fine Brussels net 
or tulle with hanging bugles, or else dangling 
loops of tiny jet beads—is the material for sum- 
mer bonnets. Few ribbons are used for trim- 
ming. Instead, there is an effort to revive reg- 
ular gros grain trimmings, as many of the fancy 
stuffs, such as turquoise silk, have proved unsat- 
isfactory. However, there are still many pretty 
soft-twilled silks, such as gros d’Orient, used in 
conjunction with velvet of a darker shade. Very 
little lace is seen, but its absence is atoned for by 
the quantities of blossoms and foliage that make 
the hat a miniature flower garden. The fancy 
now is to line light silks with darker shades. 


COLORS AND CONTRASTS. 


Silver gray, drab, and soft delicate shades of 
blue, pink, and maize will trim the pretty chip 
bonnets. Violet and lavender are also largely 
imported, and-the Isabelle yellow, which has 
more maize than the salmon and tea-rose shades 
now used. A new color, ugly and unseason- 
able, has claret hues shading from dark salmon 
to darker Bordeaux ; it is called pochard. Odd 
contrasts appear on French hats, such as twisted 
scarfs of maize and pink, or pink and garnet, or 
else Isabelle yellow with dark maroon red; pink 
and violet are seen together, also pink and chest- 
nut brown; and to these are added flowers of 
the same and other hues, making a variety of 





color on each hat. Black bonnets have touches 
of color, and are especially stylish when trimmed 
with white flowers. 


SMALL BLOSSOMS. 


The small blossoms of the wood and dell are 
chosen for spring garniture, and there are great 
quantities of white flowers. At the wholesale 
houses are great boxes of snowy hawthorn, tables * 
are overgrown with heath, and counters are fields 
of white clover and red; here are white elder 
blossoms in contrast with their own dark glossy 
berries, there are wreaths of wood violets, of 
trailing arbutus, primroses, lilies-of-the-valley, 
and even the humble pennyroyal, with butter- 
cups and daisies; nor is the rose forgotten, for 
here are wild roses, sweet-brier, white, pink, and 
yellow roses of but five petals, and the dark dou- 
ble rose of the prairie. ‘The new fancy is to ar- 
range a pompon of some spiked flowers, such as 
valley lilies or else long-stemmed roses for the 
left side of the bonnet, with a full wreath under 
the coronet front, or else a half wreath across the 
back of the crown, or perhaps a rose branch 
with full-blown flower at one end, and quanti- 
ties of green buds on the flexible stem. Prett 
pompons have two stalks of lily-of-the-valley with 
one dark red Jacqueminot rose and a pale Isa- 
belle yellow bud. Hawthorn wreaths have sweet- 
brier intertwined; long-stemmed white violets 
with heath and primroses make a full wreath 
under coronets of French bonnets; pink and 
dark red roses are together in other bandeaux, 
also purple violets with pink rose-buds, or helio- 
trope with yellow roses, or white ones flecked 
with pink. Much foliage is also used, especially 
ivy leaves; dark dusky leaves with red berries, 
and even tiny fruits, currants, and strawberries, 
are shown. The greatest popularity, however, 
is predicted for hawthorn, violets, and roses— 
always roses. 


MODE OF TRIMMING. 


Trimmings are arranged to give the bonnet a 
most compact effect, dispensing with flowing 
streamers behind and strings in front. Bias 
twilled silk or else gros grain in strips two or 
three inches wide, finished on each edge with 
a rolled French hem, is very simply folded or 
twisted around the crown and tied behind in a 
bow without ends. Upright loops and perpen- 
dicular bows nestle against the crown, and some 
have a modified Alsacian bow or a great rosette 
in front, with pleated fan-like bows turned up 
behind. There is also much imitating soft silk 
crowns on straw bonnets, fluted silk fronts, and 
often there are Normandy crowns of silk in straw 
caps. Bonnets with coronets have the trimming 
massed in front, while those without diadems 
have the back for the objective point. What is 
called face trimming now extends all around the 
edge of the bonnet, ‘The novelty for this face 
trimming is tiny pleating of white muslin or of 
crépe lisse in small crimped pleats held in larger 
pleats at intervals, Coronet bonnets have also 
full wreaths of small flowers; bonnets turned up 
behind have half wreaths across the back. A 
simple face trimming is a bias twilled silk neck- 
tie rolled under the coronet and tied behind in 
a bow with short pointed ends. The last French 
caprice twists a long-stemmed rose in the elastic 
that fastens the bonnet, making the rose droop 
low behind the left ear. A double ruffle of bias 
turquoise silk, or a double puff, half velvet, half 
twilled silk, is a pretty face trimming. A cord 
of jet edges black chip bonnets. Pleated black 
footing edged with fine jet beads is put on the edge 
of Charlotte Corday caps of black tulle. Fancy 
bows are made of twilled silk of the lightest 
shade associated with the darkest velvet shade 
of the same color. Flowers, especially small 
ones, are worn ad libitum, and are out of place no- 
where except when arranged as trailing sprays. 
Two or three demi-long plumes are terraced one 
above the other on the right side and left, nod- 
ding over the crown. 

MODELS. 


A charming spring bonnet is of soft white 
chip, with close front, pointed low on the forehead, 
a high crown, and the back of the brim turned 
upward. ‘Twisted scarfs of the lightest and 
darkest green gros grain pass round the crown, 
and are tied there in a bow, upon which are 
heaped white hawthorn blossoms and pale pink 
roses. A similar chip gypsy has two soft puffs 
of violet silk, dotted with white heath around 
the inside; the crown is surrounded with up- 
right loops of two shades of blue silk, and a 
pink rose cluster behind. A hat for the present 
moment is of French chip, with brim turned up- 
ward and outward on both sides and back, 
trimmed with upright bows of two shades of the 
new claret-color. Roses ofthese peculiar shades 
and green buds are the garniture. A lovely 
Normandy cap has a chip front, with high pointed 
crown of violet silk, and a silk frill falling on the 
face, which is also edged with a pleating of white 
crépe lisse laid over a roll of pink ribbon, which 
is tied in a bow behind; a vine of roses is around 
the crown, and on the side a pompon of prim- 
roses, pink buds, and brown berries. 


BLACK CHIP BONNETS. 


The most useful, and, indeed, the most stylish 
bonnets for city wear are those of black chip, 
trimmed with white or colored flowers. - A model 
of these from the best French house is in Char- 
lotte Corday shape, with the brim turned down 
all around, showing a white lisse pleating be- 
neath, with a pink ribbon roll. The crown is 
high, and the only trimming is a twist of black 
gros grain ribbon around it, while the front is 
covered by a cluster bow of many long upturned 
loops mixed with elder blossoms and berries. 
Another black chip, in Rabagas shape, has a 
light blue twilled silk scarf twisted under the 
coronet, and tied in a little bow behind ; a black 
gros grain scarf around the crown is also tied in 
a bow without ends; some pale blue bows, two 





large blush-roses, and a jet ostrich feather are 
stuck in the scarf. A stately Directoire of 
black chip has the coronet faced with black vel- 
vet, and a pale pink scarf rolled underneath; 
full black rosette in front, with a violet and rose 
wreath behind. Another chip with black and 
white lace for trimming is very handsome, with 
its muslin pleated frill around the face, its Ma- 
lines lace, jet ornaments, and nodding plumes. 


VEIL PINS. 


Real birds’ claws, mounted in silver and hold- 
ing a silver or jet ball, are eccentric novelties for 
veil pins. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Batitarp & Haier; and 
Worruineton & Smitru. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Peter Cooper has lived to see many 
changes in New York. In his address at the re- 
ception given to him by the Arcadian Club he 
said: ‘‘When I was born New York contained 
33,331 inhabitants. The upper limits of the city 
were at Chambers Street. Not a single free 
school, either by day or night, existed. Not a 
single steam-engine had yet been built or erect- 
ed on the American Continent, and the people 
were clad in homespun.”’ _ Perhaps no man has 
lived who has devoted time and money to the 
development of new inventions so lavishly as 
Mr. Cooper, and he has had the satisfaction of 
seeing nearly all, if not all, his efforts crowned 
with success. 

—A few Sundays since the Rev. Henry Warp 
BEECHER advised his congregation to go and 
hear WENDELL PHILLIPs’s lecture for the bene- 
fit of the poor under the care of the Catholic 
Sisters of Mercy. Mr. BEECHER also noticed a 
soup-house in Brooklyn, saying that New En- 
gland soup was to be furnished. ‘I don’t 
know,” said he, ‘“‘what the peculiar character 
of New England soup is, but of course it will be 
good, because almost every thing is good that 
comes away from there.”” (Laughter. 

—Mr. “ Mark Twain” introduced Canon K1nGs- 
LEY to a Boston audience a few evenings since 
in one of his characteristic littie speeches. He 
said, when he wrote The Innocents Abroad he 
thought the book would at once bring him into 
close relations with the clergy, but from that 
day to this he had never been called on even to 
vouch for a minister; and even now, when his 
hour had come, he had only been requested to 
introduce one who needed no introduction. He 
was not called upon to indorse Mr. KIngsLey, 
but he did that because it might be a graceful 
thing to do. Least of all was it necessary to 
praise Mr. Krnas_ey, whom he should speedily 
deafen were he able to concentrate in his single 
voice the enthusiasm of welcome and apprecia- 
tion which was there present. He spoke of Mr. 
KINGsLer’s hospitality toward Americans, of 
which he himself had had so much experience 
as to give a certain fitness to his selection as 
the one to deliver over our English guest to the 
tender mercies of an American audience. Mr. 
KInGs.ey said it was fitting that Mr. CLemENs 
should stand voucher for his lecture (‘‘ On West- 
minster Abbey’’), for it was written at his sug- 
gestion. And then Canon Kinostey fired off a 
very interesting lecture on that famous old meet- 
ing-house. 

—ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS is a close student 
of the Holy Scriptures, and on his table, covered 
with — documents, mail matter, etc., etc., 
may always be seen the sacred volume. 

—The monument to be erected to the memory 
of that excellent man, General WILLIAM ScHOU- 
LER, of Boston, is nearly completed. It consists 
of a Scotch granite base, surmounted by a fluted 
marble column, the whole to be about twenty 
feet in height. Upon the top there will be a mar- 
ble figure of an eagle standing upon an American 
flag, which will be folded about the shaft. 

—The Lowell Courier says that the Hon. Frep- 
ERICK SmyYTH, lately Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, was once a resident of Lowell. He began 
as porter at the Merrimac House, then kept by 
Mr. Morpbock, and used to black boots at four 
cents per pair. He subsequently was employed 
on the Middlesex Corporation at eight dollars a 
month, and he tells with honest pride that the 
first pair of pants he ever owned which were 
not of homespun were earned on the Middlesex. 
He was afterward promoted to yard hand on the 
Tremont at seventy-five cents a day. Having 
thus in a few months accumulated a little mon- 
ey, he went to school, and in due time worked 
his way up by energy, industry, frugality, and 
“faculty” to the mayoralty of Manchester and 
to the gubernatorial chair of his native State. 
His first visit to the Merrimac House after he 
threw down his blacking-brush as porter was in 
company with his Executive Council as Govern- 
or of New Hampshire. 

—WILLIAM WHEELRIGHT, late of Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, is to be numbered among 
the good New Englanders who in lifetime were 
thoughtful for the good of those to come after 
them. Two-ninths of his estate he devised for 
the purpose of founding a scientific college in 
Newburyport. Itis tolerably certain that about 
$160,000 will be realized for that object, and pos- 
sibly more. 

—M. RovHeEr, one of France’s ablest men, rises 
daily at 5 a.m., and spends the early hours in close 
study. At eight he takes a cup of coffee, and re- 
ceives the visits of Bonapartists and others. At 
twelve, breakfast; then to Versailles, to spend 
the day in the Assembly. After dinner he plays 
bézique, and chats with the visitors who crowd 
his parlors. At ten, to bed. This is the daily 
routine of the champion aud chief representa- 
tive of the Second Empire. 

—Minister Bancrorr occasionally seeks re- 
lief from the perplexities of diplomacy by ap- 

aring on skates at the Thiergarten Pond, in 

erlin. With becoming pride of country, he 
did the “‘eagle” with the highest skatorial suc- 
cess. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas gives this description 
of his son at the age of twenty-one: ‘* What 
shall I tell you of my son? He eame into the 
world at that melancholy hour ‘when it is no 
longer day and is not yet night; so the assem- 
blage of antitheses which forms his strange per- 
sonality is one composed of light and shade. He 
is idle, he is active; he is a gourmet, and he is 
sober; he is prodigal, and he is economical; he 





is mistrustful and credulons, blasé and innocent, 
thoughtless and devoted ; he has a cold tongue 
and a prompt hand; he mocks me with all This 
wit, and loves me with all his heart. Finally, 
he is always ready to steal my cash -box like 
VALERE, or to fight for me like the Cid. More- 
over, possessing a verve the maddest, the most 
attractive, and the most steadfast that I have 
ever seen sparkle on the lips of a young man of 
one-and-twenty, and which, like a flame poorly 
shut down, breaks out incessantly in reverie as 
in agitation, in calm as in danger, in smiles as iu 
tears. From time to time we fall out, and, like 
the prodigal son, he takes his inheritance, and 
quits the paternal mansion ; then I straightway 
buy a calf and fatten it, quite certain that before 
a month he will return to eat his share of it. It 
is true, evil tongues affirm that it is for the calf 
he returns, and not for me; but I understand 
all about that.” 

—The London News says that DisraEir haz 
never succeeded in thoroughly mastering the 
English. He has an idiom of his own, not with- 
out its piquancy and gorgeous effects, but it is 
not the tongue of our great writers or our gom- 
mon speech. It was sometimes said by BoLWER 
that he himself never understood English gram- 
mar as taught in his time. 

—The Rev. Dr. M‘Cosu is writing a History of 
Scottish re, which will be published in 
the autumn. It will be to a great extent bio- 
graphical, embracing the lives of a hundred or 
more eminent men of Scotland. 

—M. EvGrne PHIvippon, aged forty-five, one 
of the mostdistinguished members of the French 
illustrated press, died a few days since in Paris. 
He was an adopted son of the celebrated Puiirp- 
PON of the Caricature. He was for many years 
director of the Petit Journal, Pour Rire, the Modes 
Parisiennes, etc. 

—Lord MINTO, in his recollections, describes 
Mrs. Srppons as being very beautiful in a room, 
but of the strong, powerful sort of beauty that 
reminds one of a handsome Jewess. ‘ She does 
not speak much, and that modestly enough, but 
in a slow, set, and studied sort of phrase and ac- 
cent, very like the most familiar passages of her 
acting, but still in a degree theatrical. Mr. 
Srppons is quite a plain, modest, well-behaved 
man, tall, stout, clean, and well-looking, but 
nothing theatrical, romantic, or witty, and his 
appearance not such as one would conceive the 
mate of the Tragic Muse ought to be.” 

—Mr. WILLiam BLAckK, author of A Princess 
of Thule, recently published by HarPer & BROTH- 
ERS, was almost unknown in his own country, 
and a year ago unheard of here. After some 
years’ service on the editorial staff of a Glasgow 
paper, he went to London, seeking literary em- 
ployment, and working hard for some time with- 
out success. Finally he got work on the maga- 
zines, and published in the St. James The Monarch 
of Mincing Lane, which was not remarkable as a 

ction. His Daughter of Heth was much better, 
and proved an immediate and great success. His 
last work has been equally successful, and Mr. 
Biack may be now reckoned among the best 
English novelists. 

—The imperial and kingly people of Europe, 
now in the business, are better paid than the pub- 
lic functionaries of this country, for the reason, 
probably, that in the majority of cases the former 
have the fixing of the amountthemselves. Thus 
the Emperor of Russia receives 8,250,000 thalers ; 
the Sultan of Turkey, 6,000,000 thalers ; the Em- 
peror of Austria, 5,500,000 thalers ; the Emperor 
of Germany, 4,500,000 thalers ; the King of aly 
2,500,000 thalers; the Queen of England, 2,500,000 
thalers. In proportion to the national incomeof 
these countries, the Queen of England receives 
the lowest on the civil list, namely, sevén-tenths 
of one per cent., the Sultan receiving the highest, 
eleven per cent. In France Marshal M‘MaHon, 
besides his annual military pay of $6000, gets, as 
President of the republic, $120,000 a year. A 
French general of division gets $2000 a year, a 
brigadier $960. Our military and naval men do 
a little better than that. 

—Baron MAYER DE ROTHSCHILD, who died in 
London on the 5th ult., at the age of fifty-four, 
died quite young for a Roruscaitp. He was 
born in England, and educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Fifteen years ago he was elect- 
ed to Parliament, and continued to be a mem- 
ber up to the date of his death ; but he was best 
known as a member of the English branch of 
the RoTHSCHILD family, founded by the late Bar- 
on NATHAN MAYER ROTHSCHILD, a son of the 
Frankfort RotHscHILp, who founded the house 
which is now the most opulent of all the great 
banking houses of the world. 

—Lim CHINGUAN, a distinguished Chinese gen- 
tleman, has come to this country to join a com- 
mission which is to proceed to Cuba to look 
after the condition of the coolies in that island. 
He speaks English accurately and fluently, and 
is quite conversant with the condition of his 
countrymen in America. The object of the com- 
mission is to ameliorate, if possible, the present 
deplorable condition of the coolies. 

—‘* Grace Greenwood” has been striding into 
the regards of the editor of the Philadelphia 
Press at a pace that is really marvelous. Saith he, 
** At the last Saturday evening ‘reunion’ she, in 
her inimitable way, gave us dramatic readings 
in costume. Her personations exceeded any 
thing the writer has seen on the stage or in pri- 
vate life. CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, Fanny KeEm- 
BLE, ScoTT-Sippons, last, but not least, our 
own ‘Grace Greenwood,’ make all the stars of 
the first magnitude that we have now in this 
particular heaven of genius. Attorney-Gen- 
eral WILLIAMS says that he looks upon ‘Grace 
Greenwood’ as the best writer and the most 
gifted woman in the country. This decision 
is legal, and may be considered final. Years 
ago the great and good Horace MANN said that 
she was not only the most gifted, but that she 
was the most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen; and his passion for her in youthful days 
was as pure as though she had been a disem- 
bodied spirit. It is so rare that beauty and gen- 
ius are wedded to one soul. In the opinion of 
the writer ‘Grace Greenwood’ is a handsomer 
woman at fifty than in the ‘long ago.’ It is 
the difference between the budding green of 
April and the garnered glory of September. If 
her portrait were taken as she stands before us 
to-day, and hung in the Corcoran Gallery, the 
spectator would say, ‘This must be a Roman 
matron who lived before the pall of the Middle 
Ages darkened the earth.’ How does she look? 
—a brunette of the purest type, with clear-cut 
features, sorrowful, inquiring eyes, that shine as 
though a quenchless flame burned somewhere 
in the solitude of her own soul.” 
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Olive Green Velvet Basque. \ SHAKING HANDS. 

Tuts basque is made of dark olive green velvet, and by a day of our life passes but we have to shake 
is trimmed with revers and a binding of faille of the same hands with somebody. In some one or other of 
color, and with metal buttons. our social relations we are, within the course of every 
twenty-four hours, compelled to take hold of the extrem- 
ity of somebody's right arm. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred we perform the action mechanically ; not 
more than one per cent. of our hand-shakings has a dis- 
tinct meaning. But perhaps this percentage is too low; 
and, taking our friends and acquaintances all round, it 
may be held that five-and-twenty per cent. are more or 
less significant. Any body who mingles in society to an 
average degree will find, if he takes the trouble to enter 
into minute analysis, that he does not follow any hard 
and fast uniformity in the performance of the social cer- 
emony. There are hands and hands—there are palms, 
fists, and fingers; there 
are shakings, touchings, 
graspings. On certain oc- 
casions there are absolute 
squeezings. And these all 
have their several quali- 
ties, which are easily dis- 
tinguished. Some hands 
there are which it is not 
pleasant to shake at all. 
I allude to cold, damp 
hands, which invariably 
suggest insincerity, mean- 
ness, and selfishness. The 
possessors of those hands 
one would always like to 
meet with one’s gloves on, 
physically and metaphor- 
ically. Other hands there 
are which are held out to 
you in a limp sort of way, 
as if saying, ‘‘ I am obliged 
to give you my hand as a 
matter of form, and it is 
a matter of perfect: indif- 
‘ ference to me what you do 
OLivE GREEN VELVET Basque. with it.” The best thing 
to do with hands like these is to give 
them a tremendous squeeze, and ob- 
serve the owner wince. You may de- 
pend upon it, such treatment will 








Insertions for Shirt Bosoms, Pillow-Cases, 
etc.—White Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tues insertions are especially suited to shirt bosoms, 
and are embroidered on fine white linen. The flowers 
and leaves of the insertion Fig. 1 are worked in satin 
stitch, and the stems in half-polka stitch. The ribbon is 
edged with half-polka stitches, and is ornamented alter- 
nately in back stitch and in knotted stitch. The lilies- 
of-the-valley and leaflets in the insertion Fig. 2 are worked 
in satin stitch and the stems in half-polka stitch. 


Cover for Toilette 
Cushions, etc. 
Tatting, White Em- 
broidery, and Lace 
Stitch. 

For this cover work the 
embroidery first. Trans- 
fer the design for the em- 
broidery to batiste or nan- 
sook, and work with white 
embroidery cotton the but- 
ton-hole stitch edges, the 
short button-hole stitch 
bars, and the rows of knots 
inside of these edges. Aft- 
er finishing this part of the 
work cut away the mate- 
rial between the design 
figures and the projecting 
edges of the material from 
the wrong side. Next 
work the tatting for the 
cover. This consists of 
small and large rosettes, 
which border the embroid- 
ery and fill the spaces in 
the hollows of the scallops. Work 
Fig. 1.—Insertion For _ the rosettes with tatting cotton, No. 
Surrt Bosoms, Pittow- 100—the small rosettes with one 

Cases, ETc.—WHITE thread (shuttle), and the large ones 










Fig. 2.—INserTION FOR 
Suirt Bosoms, Pirtow- 
Cases, ETC.—WHITE 


EMBROIDERY. 





with two threads—in the following 
manner: * For the small rosettes 


between two scallops of the white embroidery work one ring of 4 
ds. (double stitch—that is, one stitch left, one stitch right), eight 


times alternately 1 p. (picot), 2 ds., then 2 ds. ; close to this 
ring work three similar rings, but in working every follow- 
ing ring, instead of forming the first p., fasten to the 

last p. of the ring worked previously, and fasten the 
fourth ring, instead of forming the last p., to 
the p. of the ring worked first. Fasten the 
ends of the thread and cut them off. 

Work four similar rosettes, but in 
every following rosette, instead 

of working the two middle 


p. on the last ring, fast- 
en to the two middle p. 
on the second ring of the 
rosette worked previous- 
ly. For the large ro- 
settes tie the foundation 
and working threads to- 
gether, and on the foun- 
dation thread work 3 
ds. ; then with the work- 
ing thread only work one 
ring of 4 ds., seven times 
alternately 1 p., 2 ds., 
then 2 ds.; work five 
tim2s alternately 3 ds. 
on the foundation thread, 
one ring like that work- 
ed previously with the 
working thread only, but 
in working every follow- 
ing ring, instead of form- 
ing the first p., fasten to 
the last p. of the ring 
worked previously; and 
in the last ring, instead 
of forming the last p., 
fasten to the first p. of 
the first ring. The fol- 
lowing rosette is worked 
in a similar manner, but 
larger by one ring and 
8 ds. on the foundation 
thread than the large ro- 
sette worked previously. 
The next two rosettes 
are also formed like the 
rosettes worked with two 
threads, only that they 
are worked larger than 


these by two rings. The 
small rosette betwecn these last 
two rosettes, which forms the point, 
is worked like the five small rosettes 
worked with one thread only. Now follows 
one rosette like the second of the large rosettes 
worked with two threads, and consisting of seven 
rings, and then one rosette like the first of these rosettes 
The rosettes on the outer edge are 


consisting of six rings. 


joined as shown by the illustration. Now repeat five times 





































































make the proprietor more careful upon 
a future occasion. Or when a hand 
is held out straight to you to do what 


shake hands or merely to bow. 


EMBROIDERY. 


you like with it, hold out yours in the same manner, and watch for 
the result. It is entertainingly ankward. Some persons only 
offer the tips of their fingers for your consideration. When 
this occurs my advice is, if you can command snfti- 

cient self-possession, select one finger and pinch 
it well. No remarks will be made, but the 
lesson will not be lost. Others grasy 

your hand fervently, and hold it while 
they say, ‘‘How do you do‘ 

How do you do? How dec 


you do?” The right 
thing then is to shake 
away, and say, ‘‘ Quite 
well, thank you — very 
well indeed—so GLAD 
to see you. Good-by.” 
For such a greeting usu- 
ally betrays an anxiety 
to see you which will not 
increase your balance at 
your banker's, your rep- 
utation in society, or in- 
sure you a freedom from 
being bored. The real, 
true, honest, and hearty 
shake of the hand can 
not be described, nor can 
it ever be mistaken. 

One of the funniest 
things is to see fwo peo- 
ple meet who do not 
quite know whether they 
ought to shake hands or 
not. First one timidly 
puts out a hand, and 
withdraws it just as the 
other puts out his hand ; 
and so they dodge about 
till they mutually retire 
covered with confusion, 
or till the hands have 
caught each other in a 
feverish and short em- 
brace. - The unfortunate 
persons to whom this 
happens are certain to 
be undecided characters, 
They have excellent in- 
tentions, and want to do 
what is right; but they 


can not make up their minds 
what is right. ‘They are sure 
to be slow thinkers, and will never 
arrive at a conclusion until the time for 
action has gone by ; then, however just their 
decision may be, it will have lost its value. 
Some persons, too, appear to have great difficul- 
ty in deciding whether, upon introduction, they ought to 
The canon of etiquette ought 
probably to be this: if you are introduced by a common ac- 


from *. Baste the tatting and white embroidery on linen or thick 
paper as shown by the illustration ; fill the free spaces, as shown by 
the illustration, with lace stitches of fine thread and button-hole 
stitch bars, and separate the work from the foundation. ‘This cov- 
er is particularly effective over a cushion of blue, pink, or some 
other bright color, 















quaintance to somebody whom you have often heard of, and who 
has often heard of you, and whom you feel as if you knew already, 
by all means shake hands, because it is equivalent to saying, ‘‘ I 
have heard so much of you, and I am delighted to make your ac- 
quaintance.” If, on the other hand, the individual is merely a 


Cover For Tortettre CusHions, ETC. 
Tatrinc, WHITE EMBROIDERY, AND 
Lace Stitcu. 


Edgings for Lingerie, etc.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuest borders are suitable for trimming 
all kinds of lingerie. They are worked on 
fine linen or batiste in satin, half-polka, knot- 


Fig. 1.—Eperse ror Lincerre, evc.—Wuitr Emprorery. ted, and button-hole stitch with white cotton. 


Fig. 2.—Epeine ror LincGeriz, £1¢.—\WHITE EnBRoIveEry. 
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unit in society, about whom you have no reason to feel the 
slightest interest, and whose name you have not caught, the 
bow is best, because it is an adequate recognition, and commits 
you to nothing. 

Another difficulty not unfreqnently presents itself. You 
are staying in a country-house full of visitors. When you 
come down to breakfast, somewhat late, as your custom is, 
you find host, hostess, and guests assembled. Of course you 
shake hands with your hostess, and then, if you are not blessed 
with proper presence of mind, you will find yourself in for 
shaking hands all around—a ceremony which, toward the 
close, makes the performer feel very idiotic, and entirely takes 
away his appetite for breakfast. For the future, make it a 
rule to drop quietly into a vacant seat, with a comprehensive 
nod should you have the misfortune to catch any body’s eye, 
and don’t shake hands at all. She may be there, of course, 
and you long for an excuse to clasp her pretty little hand. 
‘The thing is easily managed after breakfast. What is simpler 
than to s ‘* Miss Smith, I am quite ¢ ashamed of myself 
never said “good- morning to you!” And you say it now, nice- 
ly, with a shake of the hand wh ch—well, there is no particu- 
lar rule in these cases, and the form and manner of the cere- 
mony must be adjusted to surrounding circumstances. 

On the whole, [ should be inclined to say, Don’t get into 
a habit of always shaking hands at the customary opportuni- 
ties. It is less a mistake to shake hands too seldom than too 
vften. Respect and geniality are virtues which must not be 
lightly dealt with, and which must not be held too cheap; and 
our copy-books have taught us that there is a familiarity which 
breeds contempt. 


Braided Twine Mat. 


Tu1s mat, which is designed to be laid under hot dishes, is 
made of fine gray twine, which is arranged in a Russian braid, 


and then set together in coils in the shape of a plate nine inches and three- quarters in diameter. 
The braid requires five long pieces of twine, each of which is wound on a separate ball and tied in 
a knot at the end. Fasten the knots on a sewing-weight with large pins, lay the pieces of twine | Hampton Court. 
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flat side by side, and work the braid, always alternately laying 
once the outer piece of twine at the left over the next two pieces, 
and once the outer piece at the right over the next two pieces. 
After finishing the braid, set it together in coils with fine gray 
thread, beginning from the centre, and furnish the outer edge 
with a border. ‘The latter consists of two braids, which are 
sewed on as shown by the illustration, and are finished with a 
piece of red woolen cord, which is run in. The trimming for 
the mat consists of point Russe embroidery, which is worked 
with red zephyr worsted, and of gray twisted twine, which is 
fastened on in button-hole stitch with worsted of the same 
color as shown by the illustration. 


Design for Sofa or Chair Cushion.—Satin, Half- 
polka, and Cross Stitch Embroidery 

Tuts design is worked on canvas with zephyr worsted and 
filling silk in satin, half-polka, and cross stitch. The leaves 
are worked with brown worsted in four shades, and the stems 
with brown filling silk in half-polka stitch. For the flowers 
use white zephyr worsted and white filling silk, and work the 
stamens with yellow silk in knotted stitch. The monogram 
which ornaments the centre is worked in satin stitch with yel- 
low filling silk. After finishing the embroidery of the wreath, 
fill the canvas with worsted or silk in cross stitch. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
N England private theatricals are to be traced back to an 
early date. We go far enough in that direction, however, 
by referring to Mary ‘Tudor, the solemn little daughter of 
Henry the Eighth, who, with other children, acted befo 
royal sire in Greenwich Palace, to the intense delight of her 
father and an admiring court. Henrietta Maria, queen of 


Charles the First. is remembered in court and theatrical annals for the grace with which she played 
in pretty pastoral French pieces, assisted by her ladies, on the private stages at Whitehall and 
The private theatricals of the Puritan days were only those which took place sur- 
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reptitiously, and at the risk of the performers 
being arrested and punished. Holland House, 
Kensington, was occasionally the place where the 
players found refuge, and gave a taste of their 
quality. The ‘‘ good time” came again; and 
that greatest of actors, Betterton, with his good 
and clever wife, taught the daughters of James 
the Second all that was necessary to make those 
ladies what they both were, excellent actors on 
their private stage. So Quin taught the boy to 
speak who afterward became George the Third, 
and who was a very fair private player, but per- 
haps not equal to his brothers and sisters, and 
some of the young nobility who trod the stage 
for pastime, and gave occupation to painters and 
engravers to reproduce the mimic scene, and 
the counterfeit presentments of those who figured 
therein. 





MY WIFE’S MAID. 


HE series of burglaries which startled the 

public in the autumn and early winter of 
the year 186- was of a description to alaxm any 
household. The general features of each rob- 
bery were the same. In every case a gang of 
from seven to eleven masked men had broken 
into an isolated dwelling containing an unusual 
amount of silver or jewels; had intimidated the 
inmates by threatening them with fire-arms ; 
mastered them, secured them, gagged them, then 
quietiy proceeded methodically to strip the house 
of all the valuables it contained. Their intelli- 
gence of the premises was never at fault. Secret 
drawers and sliding panels, supposed to be known 
only to the family, were sought and opened at 
once, and safes, whether built into the walls or 
exposed in closets, were equally at their mercy, 
and easily forced by means of drills and gunpow- 
der. 

The police seemed indefatigable in investiga- 
tion and pursuit, yet five of these audacious and 
astounding robberies had succeeded each other 
without a single arrest taking place. Plenty of 
rumors were abroad that the gang were in the 
hands of the authorities, but such statements 
contained not a grain of truth, for the detectives 
were absolutely in the dark. 

My own position filled me with anxiety. My 
house is six miles from town, set in the centre 
of wide grounds, remote from any habitation but 
the gardener’s cottage at the gate. Both my wife 
and myself had inherited a large amount of bulky 
family plate, and besides this useless metal, which 
never came out of the safe, I had several costly 
services presented on the occasion of our mar- 
riage, t sree large salvers, etc., testimonials from 
societies of which I had been an active member, 
to say nothing of a complete and varied assort- 
menc of small articles in silver and gold. Then 
my wife’s possessions were those of a princess, 
for she had been the daughter of a millionaire, 
and all her life a spoiled child of fortune. Be- 
sides plate and jewels, our house contained a 
valuable collection of statuary, paintings, and 
bronzes, and I was only too conscious of having 
expended a fortune upon the surroundings of our 
daily life, and was inspired with grave doubts as 
to its safety. Brooding over such thoughts, and 
reading the newspapers, filled with speculations 
concerning these mysterious burglaries, I soon 
became the victim of an exaggerated disquie- 
tude. Had my own wishes been carried out, ev- 
ery ounce of silver and every jewel we owned 
would have been sent into town to my bankers’, 
but my wife objected, laughed at my apprehen- 
sions, and begged me not to worry. 

But I continued to worry, and perplexed my- 
self with conflicting plans for safety, and one day 
while in town I went to the head-quarters of the 
police, and inquired for Betts, the detective en- 

on this case. 

He admitted me into his private room. I ask- 
ed for the latest news. Had any body been ar- 
rested? No. Was any body to be arrested ? 
He shrugged his shoulders. Was any body sus- 


pected ? 

He chuckled softly to himself. 

“* My dear Sir,” said he, “‘we suspect every 

v. 

“Then,” cried I, “arrest every body on sus- 
picion! Good God! I can not sleep in my bed, 
for something assures me my turn will come 
next. I can't decide what to do, Betts. My 
wife won't let the silver and the diamonds go out 
of the house, and this very night I may be awak- 
ened to find masked men standing over me, with 
loaded pistols, who will rob my house under my 
very eyes!” 

Betts shook his head; mused a little with his 
legs crossed and his left forefinger pressed into 
his. cheek. ‘‘ By-the-bye,” said he, presently, 
“how many servants have you, Mr. Powers? 
Please tell me about them individually.” 

I went over their names, and the detective 
checked them off in his memorandum-book as I 
gave the facts connected with them. Saunders, 
the butler, had been with us seventeen vears ; 
the cook, five years; coachman and groom, sev- 
en; and the chamber-maid, three—all fixtures 
in the household but Marie, my wife's maid, who 
had come within the’last four weeks. 

* Ah!” exclaimed Betts, “‘ where did you get 
Marie? Was she well recommended?” . 

“Oh yes; she is French, and has just come 
to this country with a family by the name of De 
Sturges. She was nurse to a child who died on 
the passage, and was thus thrown out of employ- 
ment; she advertised, and my wife saw her, liked 
her, and engaged her.” 

**You continue to like her?” 

“ Capitally: she’s a perfect genius, with effect- 
ive magic in her fingers.” ° 

** Did you see her former employers ?” 

“Yes; both De Sturges and his wife—chatty, 
agreeable people, of some means, apparently, and 
are going to settle in New Orleans.” 

** Describe her, if you please,” said Betts, with 
a keen interest, which surprised me. ‘* Oh,” he 





added, as I stared at him, ‘‘ give me leave to be 
curious.” 

** With all my heart. Marie is small, black- 
eyed, black-haired, compactly built, with remark- 
ably neat hands and feet. She has a saucy, 
laughing face, and her hair is short, crisp, and 
curly.” 

** How about her voice ?” 

** Very clear and ringing. She does not speak 
English fluently, but understands every word that 
is said to her.” 

** Now about her little ways.” 

** A thorough Frenchwoman, with a knack of 
pleasing every body. I don’t know when I've 
seen such an artless, good, happy little girl.” 

Betts laughed uneasily, then bent his head on 
his hand, his elbow resting on his knee. 

** Mr. Powers,” said he at last, looking up with 
a peculiar flash in his eyes, ‘‘ I am going to take 
you into my confidence, but you must be dis- 
creet, or you will ruin me. I've sworn to see 
this thing through, or resign my position. I’m 
sick of this infernal foolery of calling myself a 
detective and letting Satan reign night and day 
all over the city. ‘The newspapers drive me mad! 
They know nothing about the obstacles we con- 
tend with, and goad us into premature steps, 
which cost us our reputation, and end in fail- 
ure. I've been working in the dark these nine 
weeks, but, by Heavens, I believe you've shown 
me a glimmer of light.” 

His manner indicated intense excitement ; his 
words came spasmodically, his face worked, and 
he had to draw his hand two or three times 
across his mouth before he could go on. ‘Then 
producing a note-book, he opened it at well-worn 
leaves. 

‘There have been,” he began, looking at me 
with a sort of smile, ‘‘ five great robberies within 
the last six months, and each one has these spe- 
cial features, characterizing it as the work of the 
same hands as the other four : 

** First, the combination of seven to eleven 
masked men, all adroit burglars; second, an iso- 
lated house is attacked, sure to contain ample pro- 
vision for a successful robbery ; third, the thieves 
know the premises ; fourth, the leader of the gang 
is a small man, of active habits, with a clear, 
shrill voice.” 

He stopped and looked at me. 

**T did not know there was a recognized lead- 
er,” I remarked. 

He drew a large book from his desk. ‘‘ Here,” 
said he, ‘‘is the full testimony in all five cases, 
Run your eye over it, and you will see that the 
general facts allcoincide. This small man gives 
directions and leads every body.” 

“* Probably some London cracksman.” 

Betts nodded, winked, then leaned forward, 
and whispered in my ear, 

‘*T suspect it’s a woman.” 

“Impossible ! no woman has the nerve.” 

** A she-devil, then—something in a woman's 
form at all events. Now for the facts on which 
I base this belief. The rest of the gang are as 
free and easy with each other as you please, yet 
no one ever lays a finger on this little one, but all 
draw back to let him pass. He gives orders, 
exerts himself when ingenuity is required, but 
when strength is needed he looks on while the 
others fall to work. Besides, young Stewart, 
who was brought down stairs in his night-shirt 
the night of their robbery, told me jokingly that 
he believed there was a woman among the thieves, 
for one of them took offense at his bare legs, and 
ordered them covered up with the piano spread.” 

**Still, a very airy hypothesis this about the 
woman.” 

**You have to jump at conclusions sometimes, 
and find facts to suit. As soon as I had master- 
ed these details, I was impressed by the convic- 
tion that one of the thieves had been on the prem- 
ises before. At Mr. Stewart's, for instance, the 
safe is built into the wall, and a false panel in 
the wainscot is the only opening to it; yet the 
Jirst place the burglars approached was that 
panel, which the little fellow slid aside at once. 
So I set to work looking for a suspicious charac- 
ter in the house, and found all satisfactory till I 
came to a French governess who staid with them 
six weeks last spring. Now, Sir, in each house 
entered by these masked devils there has been 
during the past twelve months some similar tran- 
sient inmate. At Wardwell’s it was a French 
cook, in a white cap and apron ; at the Lewises’, 
the young ladies’ page, a clever Buttons ; at the 
Pratts’, a protégé of the children, a handsome 
vagrant Italian boy, with a violin. And now, 
Mr. Powers,” continued Betts, bringing his hand 
heavily down upon my knee, ‘“‘I am ready to 
swear that you have this dangerous inmate under 
your own roof in the character of your wife's 


I started as if I had been shot. 

‘** Impossible!” I gasped ; ‘* impossible /” 

“* But why, Sir, impossible ?” 

*“The idea is monstrous. Marie is a sweet 
little girl, playful as a kitten.” 

**But, Mr. Powers, you are a man of the 
world, and know that a woman is not proved 
honest because she bewitches you.” 

“But, Betts, admit that though I am an old 
fool, my wife is a thorough woman, and, as a 
rule, suspects all her own sex, yet she is posi- 
tively fond of Marie.” 

** Marie is a clever little puss. Wherever she 
has lived, as man or woman, the whole family 
have adored her. I have always thought,” he 
went on, with a sort of chuckle, ‘‘that no fact 
about women is more damning than that the 
good ones are, as a rule, the dull ones. Put 
spirit, sparkle, intellect, into any one of them, 
and she is certain to play the devil. Has Marie 
shown any interest in these burglaries ?” 

There could be no doubt of her having ques- 
tioned me concerning them with intense eager- 
ness, and if I spoke to my wife about my appre- 
hensions while she was present, Marie never lost 
a word, 





‘* Does she know about your silver? Has she 
any charge of your wife's diamonds ?” 

i started. ‘That very morning I had shown 
her my safes behind a false book-case in my 
study, and asked her opinion whether any one 
could mistrust those innocent-looking encyclo- 
pedias, or suspect the existence of a closet six 
feet square between my room and the library. 
I was ashamed of my own greenness, but made 
a clean breast of it to Betts, who was good enough 
to refrain from expression of his opinion of my 
discretion. 

“*My word for it,” he cried, ‘‘she has been 
waiting to find out that secret, and now she will 
leave your house within forty-eight hours. Her 
pretext will be a reasonable one, and she will 
promise to return, but when she does return she 
will bring her gang at her heels to rob your house 
for you.” 

The idea of connecting our pretty Marie with 
such outrages filled me with horror. I rejected 
it strenuously. 

“Believe or not as you like,” he returned, 
with a shrug, ‘‘so long as you only follow my 
advice. Just out of curiosity, take home a little 
dog with you, and see if Marie does not set to 
work to bewitch it at once. Then the moment 
she Speaks of leaving your house, telegraph to 
me 


Our interview lasted another hour. When I 
left him I went to a dog-fancier’s, and bought a 
little yelping black-and-tan spaniel, and carried 
him home with me. It was approaching dinner- 
time when I arrived, and my wife was in her 
room sitting before the mirror with Marie braid- 
ing her hair. I entered, as was my habit, and 
sat down by the fire, and let the girl draw off my 
boots and bring my slippers in her usual way. 
It seemed an unmanly treason to suspect her as 
she moved about me with her bright smile and 
easy grace. She rarely spoke, unless actually 
addressed, but her intuitions of any one’s wishes 
amounted absolutely to genius. 

Me Whom did you see in town?” inquired my 
wife. 

‘Don’t speak of it,” said I, looking fearfully 
about, as if the walls had ears, ‘* but I was with 
Betts, the detective. You must not repeat what 
I say, Marie.” 

** Never, monsieur!” cried Marie. 

** The fact is,” I proceeded, sinking my voice 
into a sepulchral whisper, ‘‘ that gang of mask- 
ed burglars have been traced to New Orleans, 
and may be arrested by this time.” 

“Then I hope, dear,” said my wife, laughing, 
**that you will again sleep soundly in your bed. 
After you got up last night for the fourth time 
to promenade about, pistols in hand, I decided 
it might be better to eat off pewter and wear 
French gilt jewelry than to lead such a life.” 

I too laughed, and stretched my legs comfort- 
ably. ‘‘ Yes, I mean to sleep like a Christian 
hereafter ; besides, I have brought home a dog.” 

** A dog!” exclaimed Marie, startled. 

**Yes.” I turned and looked at her attentive- 
ly. ‘* Don’t you like dogs ?” 

She protested vehemently that she loved dogs 


better than any thing in the world; and when. 


Jingle, the spaniel, was produced it was so pret- 
ty a sight to see her playing with him that I was 
freshly incensed with Betts for putting his cursed 
suspicions into my head. She took the little 
beast to bed with her, I believe, and next morn- 
ing he would obey her lifted finger. 

That very day she received a letter from Ma- 
dame De Sturges, her former mistress, asking 
her to come in and pass a few hours with her 
before she left for New Orleans. Marie carried 
the letter to Mrs, Powers. ‘‘ Madame wishes to 
talk to me about Mile. Héléne,” pleaded the girl, 
with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ To-morrow will be 
the birthday of the pauvre ange, who lies at the 
bottom of the cruel sea.” 

“Poor Madame De Sturges,” exclaimed my 
wife, touched at the thought of the sorrowing 
mother; ‘‘ you must spend to-morrow with her, 
Marie. Go in at nine o’clock and come back at 
five.” 

Marie was grateful, and told melting stories 
about the pauvre ange—her beauty, her piety, her 
intelligence—and nothing could equal my wife’s 
sympathy, and when the girl went into town 
next morning she actually carried a note to Ma- 
dame De Sturges, written in my wife’s very best 
French. 

Meanwhile I had telegraphed Marie's proposed 
movements to Betts, and now, with some nerv- 
ousness, awaited events: ‘The detective had 
warned me that she would win the dog’s affec- 
tions ; that she would leave the house, promising 
to return, but would not return. ‘I'wo of these 
predictions were already verified; but if Marie 
came back I could laugh at his suspicions, and 
regard them as futile. 

But Marie did not return at five o'clock; a 
telegram arrived in her stead from Madame De 
Sturges, saying that she had kept the girl, and 
would write at length and explain. Next morn- 
ing a letter was received from that lady. She 
told my wife she was ill, yet obliged to travel ; 
homesick in a strange land, without a familiar 
woman’s face near her, and that she had per- 
suaded, almost forced, Marie to remain and set 
out with her and her husband for New Orleans 
that very evening. An incoherent, tear-blotted 
note from Marie accompanied this, filled with 
protestations of sorrow at the necessity of thus 
deserting us. She was torn by conflicting feel- 
ings of love toward Mrs. Powers and her sacred 
duty to the mother of little Héléne, the angel 
child whom she had so dearly loved, and whose 
voice she now heard calling to her from the 
spirit world, bidding her remain and comfort the 
lonely mother. 

While my wife read this to me with tears, I 
stood aghast at Betts’s predictions. 

Theories are fascinating, but when specula- 
tions turn into threatening certainties, and there 
stares you in the face conclusive proof that your 





house is about to be robbed, you experience small 
pleasure in the accurate foreknowledge of any 
prophet. 

I instantly telegraphed to Betts that I would 
meet him at my son-in-law’s office at twelve 
o'clock, then proposed to my wife that she 
should go to town and spend a couple of days 
with our danghter, and offered to drive her in 
myself. We set off within an hour, and after 
leaving her up town I hurried down, eager to see 
the detective. It was on the stroke of twelve 
when I entered the office, and I thought at first 
that Betts had failed me, for no one was there 
but a ponderous old gentleman with gold glasses 
and white side whiskers, I am not used to in- 
trigues and masquerades, and when I recognized 
Betts in, this disguise I could hardly refrain 
from exclaiming at his cleverness; but his own 
coolness kept me within bounds, and I sat down 
beside him, and began reading my paper. Pres- 
ently, with his eyes still fastened on his Herald, 
he edged toward me, and dropped these sen- 
tences into my ear: 


** It’s all going beautifully...... I followed the 
girl in yesterday...... Went to —— hotel...... The 
De Sturgeses booked there ali straight...... Whole 


party left Jersey City at nine o’clock last night, 
ticketed and luggage checked to Washington 
sevees Slipped out of the cars at Newark, all three 
in men’s dress, and were back here before mid- 
night...... Met eight fellows I know at a saloon 
i Street, and I can spot all eleven of ’em 
this very minute......They’re at a den in —— 
Street getting ready to play their little game 
somewhere to-night.” 

** At my house?” I cried. 

He shook his head. 

‘*Dunno,” said he, looking straight into the 





fire. 

‘* Look here, Betts,” I whispered, ‘‘ this may 
be fun to you, but, though I’m no coward, it's 
death to me. Why not arrest ’em now ?” 

** Yes, just so,” he returned, irritably—‘‘ why 
not? Where's your evidence? Now, Mr. Pow- 
ers, just look at this matter sensibly. You know 
as well as I do that half the thieves we catch get 
off because no one will swear to their identity at 
their examination. Now I'm anxious to make 
a sure thing of it for once, and take my oath 
that I caught them in the act.” 

** You mean to arrest them while they are rob- 
bing me?” 

“1 do.” 

** All right—only I should prefer to have the 
row in another man’s house.” 

I saw at once that Betts’s opinion of me had 
gone down to zero; but he disguised his con- 
tempt, and went on to tell me that he had dis- 
patched one of his men, Johnson by name, to my 
place to make a reconnaissance, under pretense 
of trimming my evergreens. Upon this man’s 
report, and upon two or three other open ques- 
tions which he did not think it worth while to 
explain, depended his programme for to-night. 
If by any possibility there was a likelihood of 
my house being entered at once, I was to know 
it by dinner-time, that I might be prepared for 
the burglars, I was meantime to go home qui- 
etly, and spend my time in my usual manner, so 
as to excite no comment among the servants, 
and, receiving no word from Betts, I was to rest 
satisfied, and consider my house safe for another 
twenty-four hours, 

I went home according to directions, and set 
about spending my day in my usual way, but the 
house was so still, and seemed so deserted, I 
found it impossible to read, even to sit quietly in 
a chair, for more than five minutes ata time. So 
I called the little dog, Jingle, and set out for a 
walk about the grounds, feeling some curiosity to 
get a glimpse of the detective, Johnson. It was 
a black December afternoon, a shivering wind in 
the tree-tops, and leaden clouds promising snow 
before midnight. The bare ground was frozen 
hard, and a few dead leaves eddied about in 
gusts that rose and fell at uncertain intervals. I 
heard the sound of an axe through the sombre 
stillness, and Jingle frisked forward and barked 
at a man hacking at the firs inthe shrubbery. I 
addressed him regarding his work, and he winked 
back his appreciation of our mutual sharpness ; 
then I went on, reconnoitred a few minutes lon- 
ger, and again turned in. The day seemed end- 
less, and I was glad when Saunders lit the gas, 
and shut out the shivering landscape and funereal 
clouds with the heavy curtains. Dinner-time 
came, and brought with it a semblance of occu- 
pation, and when I was half through my meal I 

ddenly r bered Jingle, and sent for him to 
keep me company. He was not in the house. 
It flashed upon me that I had not seen him after 
passing Johnson in the thicket, and I dispatched 
the coachman to call him in; but only echoes an- 
swered the cry. He had evidently remained out 
in the grounds with the policeman, and I dis- 
missed the subject from my mind, finished my 
dessert, and went back to my library fire. No 
word had come from Betts, hence I was safe for 
to-night, at all events, and I breathed freer, and 
stretched my legs and dozed until ten o’clock in 
comparative comfort, ‘Then, rousing myself, I 
lit a lantern and went out the door and along 
the side piazzas to speak a word with Johnson, 
who, Betts had arranged, was in any case to 
keep a watch under the covered carriage-way. 

He was not there. I did not understand it. 
Had he got drunk, or had Betts taken him away? 
Perhaps, however, he was still loitering at the 
edge of the grounds; accordingly, I walked out 
on the lawn, and swung my lantern two or three 
times. Then, as it was bitter cold, and was be- 
ginning to snow, I turned in, and finding that it 
was almost eleven o'clock, I ordered Saunders to 
close the house and send the servants to bed, and 
to bed I went myself. 

But as soon as the light was out, and my head 
touched the pillow, I was freshly impressed by 
the mystery of Johnson's disappearance, and ac- 
cordingly I got up, opened my pistol-case, took 
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out two revolvers, and putting them and a sword- 
cane within easy reach, I returned to bed. 

** Deuce take this suspense !” said I, as I again 
lay down. ‘‘I sha’n't sleep a wink.” But after 
tossing a few times, and assuring myself I could 
not close my eyes, I fell asleep—at least, after a 
time, I was awakened by a bright light shining 
full in my face. 

** Good God!” I cried out loud, ‘‘ they’ve come 
to-night.” For three men, with black cambric 
masks concealing their faces, stood over me, each 
pointing a pistol at my head. 

** Please to get up, Mr. Powers,” said one of 
them, in a cool, civil way ; ‘‘ please to put on that 
dressing-gown and those slippers. You shall not 
be harmed in the least if you will only be quiet 
and obey directions.” With three pistols aimed 
square in his eyes, any man will be docile, I sup- 
pose; at least I got up, and put on dressing-gown 
and slippers. ‘Then one of the men caught my 
arms, drew them behind, and manacled them ; 
another gagged me with one of my own silk 
handkerchiefs; and thus rendered harmless, I was 
led down stairs, where my household, in various 
stages of night attire, gagged and tied back to 
back, were awaiting me in the dining-room. I 
was put in an arm-chair, and fastened to it by 
feet and hands, then was left alone to stare about 
me. Maddened, desperate though I was, when 
I discovered that the sixth of the prisoners was 
Johnson, the detective, I recognized him with a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, and only wished that 
Betts—whom I was mentally anathematizing with 
curses not loud but deep—were in his place, and 
tasting some of our humiliations. 

Besides the three masked men who had mas- 
tered me and brought me down, there were five 
others in the dining-room. ‘Two were left as sen- 
tinels over us, and the rest at once fell to work 
in a way that meant business. A small, active 
man (was it our Marie?) motioned toward the 
sideboard. It was wheeled aside, and stepping 
forward, he pressed the sliding panel, and dis- 
closed the closet where the silver in daily use 
was kept, and the shelves were at once stripped, 
and the contents piled on the table. 

The bedrooms up stairs were next visited, the 
locks of drawers and wardrobes wrenched apart, 
and the contents thrown pell-mell on the floor 
for the chief expert to decide on what should be 
carried off. The upper rooms gutted, they came 
down with their spoils, which they piled high be- 
fore our eyes on the table, and then leaving us 
again alone with our sentinels, they went through 
the entry into my library. 

It was a dark hour. I leaned back my head 
and closed my eyes, and felt that fate was cruel 
tome. Only one consolation illumined the black- 
ness of my despair—my wife had carried her jew- 
els to town with her, and I was spared the hu- 
miliation of telling her I had lost them for her 
through my idiotic faith in Betts. There was a 
long silence now, which I understood but too well ; 
it was followed by three muffled explosions that 
shook the house like an earthquake, and almost 
simultaneously was heard the noise of a scuffle, 
and I opened my eyes to see the room filled with 
policemen, and hear pistol-shots exchanged, while 
our two sentinels were thrown down, disarmed, 
and pinioned before our eyes. 

I looked and listened, mentally stunned, with- 
out clear comprehension of the meaning of the 
uproar, for, with the noise of fire-arms, the clang 
of manacles, and the beat of heavy feet, the tu- 
mult was somewhat terrifying. 

In less time than it takes me to describe it, the 
situation had been reversed, and now Betts, the 
detective, appeared in the door at the head of his 
posse of men, who brought in eight of the cap- 
tured burglars, two of them wounded and bleed- 
ing profusely, while the rest showed signs of hav- 
ing maintained a stout resistance; all had lost 
their masks in the mélée, and disclosed sullen 
and brutal visages. 

“* How are you, Mr. Powers?” inquired Betts, 
coming forward and releasing me. ‘‘I hope 
you're not hurt. I beg your pardon for taking 
possession of your house in this way.” 

“*Why did you make me think I was safe for 
to-night, Betts ?” 

** Because,” he replied, with a shrug, ‘‘I dis- 
covered you were just a little upset at the pros- 
pect, and I felt afraid of you.” He ran his eye 
over the group beside me, and when he saw John- 
son, he grinned, and going up to him, knocked 
his manacles off. ‘‘ You're a pretty detective, 
you are,” said he, ‘‘to be caught and tied up by 
the very fellows you were in waiting for!” 

Still, Betts was in too high good humor to be 
angry even with the humiliated Johnson. Mean- 
while I was peering into the faces of the thieves, 
fearing to find Marie among them. 

‘ Betts,” I gasped, suddenly, ‘* you haven’t got 
the little one.” 

He gave a tigerish cry, and glared from one 
to the other of his prisoners. 

‘You are sure there was another ?” 

“‘No doubt of it,” I returned: ‘‘ any one of 
these fellows is four inches teller than the leader 
of the gang.” 

In another moment he had set picked men at 
work searching both house and grounds ; but he 
never succeeded in finding even a trace of the 
eleventh of the party of burglars. Nor even aft- 
er the conviction and heavy sentence of the oth- 
er ten, would any one of them confess the secret 
of their leadership. I had easily identified M. 
and Madame De Sturges—both swarthy and ro- 
bust Frenchmen—among them, but in spite of 
all my efforts, neither one could be induced even 
to acknowledge they had ever heard of such a per- 
son as Marie, or that they had ever masqueraded 
under the respectable disguise of her employers. 

But when the snows melted off in the spring, 
one little silent witness came to light, and told 
his pitiful story against her; it was the dog Jin- 
gle, found dead in the shrubbery, his throat cut, 
and his frozen eyes still upturned in reproachful 
agony. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresPonDeENT. } 


The Publicans’ Revenge.—Our Solomon Eagle.—A too 
clever Messenger. 
ARDLY had the masons begun their work 
in Grant’s Gardens, as Leicester Square is 
now nicknamed, when it at once began to bear 
fruit, ‘‘The Baron,” trusting to the effect of 
his munificence, already seeks a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and has gone down to Kidderminster— 
said to be the most corrupt borough in the king- 
dom—to try his luck with the electors. ‘‘If 
the institutions of this country are meddled with, 
Sir, we at once open the flood-gates of democ- 
racy.” Whether he believes in this respectable 
creed is doubtful, but it is certain that he is act- 
ing, at least in one sense, ‘‘upon the square.” 
The whole election is taking a strange course, 
and bids fair to recommend itself as a theme to 
writers of fiction under the title of the Publicans’ 
Revenge. ‘The fact is, his well-meant attempt 
to stem the tide of drunkenness among the lower 
orders, even by so small a matter as closing the 
public-houses at 11 p.m., has raised the wrath 
of the licensed victualers against Mr.. Gladstone. 
When I tell you that six hundred millions of dol- 
lars were spent last year in drink, you may con- 
clude that their wealth is very great, and their 
influence, assisted by the weaknesses of their 
customers, is proportionate. They have de- 
clared en masse against the government, and the 
Tories are not ashamed to take up the cry of 
‘* interference with the liberty of the subject”— 
in denying him gin at midnight—in order to se- 
cure for themselves these infamous allies. ‘This 
and ‘‘ the truckling” of the ministry to the United 
States in submitting to the Geneva Arbitration 
are thechief heads of the Conservative programme. 
I envy them their votes, but not the means by 
which they will obtain them. 

It is no wonder, under such circumstances, 
that that Solomon Eagle of politics, Thomas 
Carlyle, has just delivered himself of a direful 
prophecy. The ‘‘anarchical relations of Labor 
and Capital,” he says, are ‘‘ pretty sure to end 
in Petroleum,” while ‘‘ shop-keepers, workmen, 
and all manner of competing laborers awake in 
the morning with this prayer to Beelzebub, ‘ Oh, 
help us, thou great lord of shoddy, adulteration, 
and scamping, to do our work with the maximum 
of slimness, swiftness, profit, and mendacity, for 
the Devil’s sake. Amen.’” At the same time, 
it is not to be forgotten that of late years Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle has been, to speak vulgarly, 
‘* got at” by the swells, and that his old demo- 
cratic tendencies have oozed away under the soft 
pressure of fair and aristocratic fingers; more- 
over, that he designated our last Reform Bill 
‘*that leap in the dark,” and wrote a little his- 
tory of what would come of it, called, Shooting 
Niagara, and After, which time has shown to 
be merely an unpleasant fiction. It is only Dr. 
Cumming who is permitted to prophesy falsely, 
and yet to retain his credit as a seer. 

The magnificent surplus provided by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and the promises he has founded there- 
upon, have struck his opponents with dismay, 
and they know not how to outbid him. Little 
remains for them but to show that all is but a 
hanky-panky juggling trick, by which eyes and 
ears are alike deceived. They doubt the surplus, 
and affirm that even if it be true, his system of 
so-called relief from taxation will be but the rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul. In illustration of this 
they have revived a charming story of old days. 

At the Westminster—otherwise called the 
Tradesmen’s Club, because its members are 
chiefly the rich West End shop-keepers—there 
used to be a great deal of gambling, and Buck- 
master, the famous tailor, was a constant at- 
tendant at its card-table. When he lost heavily 
he used to drive down to his shop next morning 
and interview his foreman. ‘‘ Mr. Shears,” said 
he, ‘‘ put a coat and waistcoat down to every 
one of our customers.” 

Since the telegraph lines have become the 
government property it has got to be an im- 
portant question whether the communications 
are to be held private, like the contents of a let- 
ter, or whether they can be produced, if required, 
in a court of law. If they can be, there will no 
doubt be some curious revelations. ‘The other 
day, a well-known military gentleman—let us 
call him General Jones—who dabbles in scrip 
and share, was invited by a town acquaintance 
(Smith) to come down to his country-house to 
shoot. He accepted the invitation, but in the 
mean time discovered that Smith had never fired 
off a gun in his life. ‘‘ ‘Then I don’t go,” said 
the general (who sets a fancy value on his life) ; 
‘* that’s flat.” 

‘* Nay,” said Brown, who had informed him 
of this fact at the club, ‘‘ you must either go or 
find a good excuse. ‘The latter is easy enough, 
because, are you not a director of the ‘ Muffin 
and Crumpet Company ?’” 

**T believe I am,” said the general, ‘‘ though 
I know nothing about it, but how can that help 
me?” 

‘* Well, telegraph to yourself, as if from the 
secretary of the company, ©ying that there is 
to be an extraordinary meeting of the board, 
arising out of defalcations, and which it is ab- 
solutely necessary to attend, and then send the 
telegram to Smith to explain your absence.” 

This seemed an excellent idea, and the gen- 
eral called for a form accordingly, filled it up at 
once, and dispatched the club porter with it to 
the nearest telegraph office. A few hours after- 
ward he happened to remark to the porter, ‘* You 
sent my telegram, I suppose, all right ?” 

‘*Oh yes, Sir; and, by-the-bye, you had made 
a curious mistake in it. You had written the 
telegram to yourself from the secretary instead 
of from you to him; but of course I saw what 
was wrong, and rectified it.” 

And a pretty to-do there was at the office of 
the Muffin and Crumpet Company in consequence! 





It would have been better for the general to have 
taken his chance with the unskillful Smith, or 
even to have been shot in the leg. 

The proverb, ‘‘Put not thy confidence in 
princes,” has, as might have been expected, been 
exemplified in the case of the Shah of Persia, 
who has suddenly put an end to his treaty with 
Baron Reuter. As to the effect of this on the 
financial world I know nothing, but it is to be 
deplored that the fine picture of the ‘‘ Concession” 
by Mr. Lehmann will be henceforward valueless 
as a historical record, unless, indeed, it derives 
an interest from the unique circumstance that it 
now depicts an incident without end or object, 
and plucked, as it were, from the thick-peopled 
land of Might-have-beens. 

R. Kemsce, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EAL-SKIN fur has become very fashionable of 

late years. Consequently there is an increas- 
ing interest concerning the home and habits of 
the animal which furnishes so important an arti- 
cle of commerce. Recent reports of great value 
have been made to our government by an officer 
who resided over a year on the seal islands of 
Alaska. The Pribylov Islands, in Behring Sea, 
about one hundred and eighty miles from land, 
were long ago discovered and taken possession 
of by the Russians. Three of this group—St. 
Paul, St. George, and Otter Island—are favor- 
ite resorts of the fur seal at the breeding season. 
Then fabulous numbers cover the shores. They 
begin to arrive in May or June. The young are 
reared and cared for upon land until September 
or October, when, having received some lessons 
in swimming, they follow their elders into the 
water with great apparent delight. The capture 
of the seals commences with their first landing 
on the islands, and is done with great rapidity. 
On St. Paul Island 72,000 seals were taken in 
less than four weeks, and the skins partially pre- 
pared for shipping. It is estimated that there 
are annually on the islands of St. George and 
St. Paul over 5,000,000 seals. Only those of such 
an age and condition as to be valuable for their 
fur are killed, and the number is now limited 
by law to 100,000. The fur seal is very unlike 
the hair seal, the latter being the animal usually 
found in menageries. A marked peculiarity of 
the fur seal is that the covering of the body is 
composed of two coats, the smooth, glistening 
overhair which extends beyond the fur and con- 
ceals it, and the soft, elastic fur in which the val- 
ue of the skin consists. When the seal-skin is 
prepared for the market the hair is removed by 
a pepe process, and then the fur appears in 
all its perfection. 





The autopsy of the Siamese Twins indicates 
clearly that they could not have been separated 
without fatal results. 


The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh will, on 
their arrival in England, early in March, visit her 
Majesty at Windsor Castle, where they will for 
a time take up their residence as the guests of 
her Majesty. Lancaster Tower, situated on the 
west side of the principal gateway, on the south 
front of the palace, is being prepared for their 
reception, and it is thought that a more beauti- 
ful portion of the castle could not have been 
selected. 


At length the telegraph has been successful- 
ly introduced into the main portion of the Chi- 
nese empire by the Great Northern Telegraphic 
Company. A line has been established between 
Shanghai and Woosung. Twenty words are sent 
for a dollar. Hitherto the Chinese people have 
been violently opposed to the introduction of 
the telegraph, and have cut the wires and de- 
stroyed the poles; but they are becoming more 
reconciled to the progress of scientific improve- 
ments in their midst. 





Prominent citizens of Boston recently held a 
meeting to consider measures for an appropriate 
memorial to the late Professor Agassiz. It was 
proposed to make the Museum of Zoology at 
Cambridge, to which he devoted the best years 
of his life,a memorial monument. In order to 
do this it was resolved to raise the sum of 
$300,000 to complete the endowment. Before 
bo gy of the meeting $65,000 had been sub- 
scribed. 





Soup is good, but work is better. Remuner- 
ative work is what is most wanted for the poor. 
This will not only give them food, but give them 
self-reliance, self-respect, energy, and industry— 
qualities essential for every individual. While 
cases of immediate distress must be promptly 
relieved, a permanent good is done by supply- 
ing work to every one able to work. 





The Paris Jardin d’Acclimatation has been 
enriched by a Chinese plant which changes 
color three times every day. 





New Mexico has been surprised by the heav- 
jest fall of snow within the recollection of the 
* oldest inhabitants.”’ 





Law is an expensive luxury. It is estimated 
that the prosecuting of the Tichborne claimant 
has cost the English government half a million 
pounds sterling. 


In the third volume of Forster's Life of Dick- 
ens, recently published, the later years of the 
noted novelist’s life are represented as deeply 
tinged with morbid melancholy and unrest. his 
work had begun to tell upon him, and writing, 
which in his earlier days had been almost spon- 
taneous, began to be an-effort. He sought in 
society, and in the bustle and change of travel- 
ing, relief for his restlessness. This state of 
mind was known to Dickens’s intimate friends. 
but in general society he was gay and full of 
humor. 





The woman’s temperance movement, which 
originated in Ohio, is extending through other 
sections of the country. Weary of waiting for 
the law to remove the disgrace and poverty 
brought into their homes, Ohio wives ph moth- 
ers have brought personal and religious influ- 
ence to bear upon liquor-dealers, and in many 
cases successfully. The general plan has been 





for a committee of ladies to visit saloons, and 
hold prayer-meetings in them. When this 
course has not been permitted by the owner, the 
meetings have been held on the sidewalk. The 
success has varied in different towns; but in 
many of them the ladies have been civilly re- 
ceived by proprietors of saloons, and a large 
proportion of the shops closed. In other towns 
the liquor-dealers have manifested no willing- 
ness to yield to the demands of the reformers. 





At Prague portions of the opera of Don Gio- 
vanni have been recently found, entirely in the 
handwriting of Mozart. They were found in the 
theatre where the first representation of this 
great work took place, and the Museum of Vi- 
enna has purchased the treasure for £280. 





Some people will assent to the views of Geof- 
frey Hossack, one of the principal characters in 
Miss Braddon’s latest novel, Publicans and Sin- 
ners: 


“T can’t understand why a man should be attached 
to the place where he was born. In the first place, he 
doesn't remember the event of his birth, and in the 
second, the locality is generally the most uninterest- 
ing in creation. Wherever you go, abroad or at home, 
you are always dragged about to see where particular 
— were born. You knock your head against the 
ow timbers of Shakspeare’s birth-place at Stratford; 
you go puffing and panting up toa garret to see where 
Charlotte Corday was first admitted to the mystery of 
existence ; you drive through Devonshire lanes to stare 
at the comfortable homestead where Raleigh blinked 
at life’s morning sun; you mount a hill to admire the 
native home of Fox; you go stages out of your way 
to contemplate the cradle of Robespierre. And when 
all that a man loved in his boyhood lies under the sod, 
and the home where he spent his early life seems 
sadder than a mausoleum, people wonder that he is 
not fond of those empty rooms, haunted by the phan- 
toms of his cverished dead, simply because he hap- 
pened to be born in one of them.” 


The length of the proposed Dover and Calais 
Tunnel will be about twenty-one miles, and it 
is expected that it can be completed in four or 
five years, at a total expense of $40,000,000. 





After a brief reign of little more than a year, 
King Lunalilo has left the Hawaiian throne va- 
cant. He died on February 3, at his palace on 
the island of Hawaii, in the fortieth year of his 
age. There are several candidates for the throne 
—Queen Emma, widow of a former king; Mrs. 
Bernice Bishop, wife of the present Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; and David Kalakau, a powerful 
chief. The latter seems likely to be the choice 
of the people. 





Thomas Jefferson’s statue has stood upon the 
lawn in front of the Executive Mansion in Wash- 
ington for nearly forty years, until last fall, when 
it was removed to the Eastern Park. The ex- 
pediency of protecting this fine statue has been 
brought before Congress. It is the work of a 
celebrated French artist, and it has been sug- 
gested that it should be repaired, and removed 
to the Hall of National Statuary at the Capitol. 





Tennyson has been profoundly busy compos- 
ing an ode of welcome for the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh. 





Arrangements are being made by our govern- 
ment, as well as by the principal European na- 
tions, for the observation of the transit of Ve- 
nus, Which occurs next December. Proper in- 
struments have been made, and portable observ- 
atories designed, and several completed. The 
stations to be occupied are Viadivostock, in Rus- 
sian Siberia; Pekin; Nangasaki; Crozet and Ker- 
guelen Islands, in the antartic region; New Zea- 
land; Chatham Island, near New Zealand; and 
Hobart-Town, Van Diemen’s Land. In each 
party there will be five persons—two astrono- 
mers and three photographers. Nearly all 
serve without pay, being interested to advance 
scientific knowledge. The parties will proba- 
bly leave in May. 


Boston raises extraordinary infants. A four- 
year-old of that city, being gifted with an inquir- 
ing mind, desired to know whether his baby 
sister’s head would fit into the family bean-pot. 
The experimer. was successfully performed— 
the head-piece was a perfect fit; but, alas! it 
wouldn’t come off. An immediate operation 
was necessary in order to effect a separation. 
The baby recovered therefrom, though the bean- 

ot did not; and now a strict surveillance is 
sept over the dangerous four-year-old. 





Niagara swallows up its victims in winter as 
well as in the summer-time. A short time ago 
three men went out upon Niagara River in a sail- 
boat on a shooting excursion. A sudden squall 
capsized the boat, but the men managed to gain 
a footing upon the ice. Their cries attracted 
many people to the shore, but the ice was mov- 
ing so swiftly that their rescue seemed a matter 
of difficulty. A tug-boat was speedily sent to 
them, but before the ice-floes were reached ore 
man fell into the angry waters and was seen no 
more, 





A common-sense listener thus describes the 
performance of some of our popular church 
music, and the effect produced upon his mind: 


“The solemn worship of God was introduced by a 
solo, ‘Consider the lilies,’ performed by the leading 
singer of the choir, gracefully accompanied by the 
organ. So far as the music was concerned it was 
beautifully and faultlessly rendered. The effect upon 
my own mind, however, was any thing but devotional. 
The singer commenced, ‘Consider the lilies of the 
field,’ etc. ; and when she came to the application, it 
ran thus: ‘And yet I say unto you—that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory—was not arrayed—was not ar- 
rayed—like one of these—was not arrayed [interlude 
by the organ]—was not arrayed [interlude by the or- 
gan]—like one of these.’ And then she went back 

ain, and asseverated in the most emphatic manner, 
‘IT say unto you that even Solomon in all his glo 
was not arrayed—was not arrayed—was not arrayed’ 
(pause), until I began to despair for poor Solomon, 
lest he should never get the very first of his garments 
on. There was yet another piece of church—not sa- 
cred—music, in which the soprano led off with the 
announcement, ‘I will wash;’ and then came in the 
contralto, ‘I will wash ;’ and then the tenor, ‘I will 
wash ;’ and then from the profoundest depths comes 
up the guttural of the basso, saying also, ‘I will wash ;’ 
and last of all they strike in together, crying out in 
concert, ‘I will wash.’ No one could imagine that this 
singular and oft-repeated announcement of an intend- 
ed ablution was a rendering in sacred song for the 
—— edification of a Christian congregation of 
those solemn words of the Psalmist, ‘I will wash mine 
hands in innocency ; so will I compass thine altar, 0 
Lord}’” 
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THE CEREMONY OF BLESSING 
THE NEVA. 
N the last number of the Bazar mention was 
made of the interesting annual custom of 
blessing the river Neva at St. Petersburg, and 
an illustration was given representing the crowd 
carrying away the consecrated water after the 
ceremony. ‘The accompanying superb 
illustration depicts the ceremony itself 


generally obliged to take refuge in intermittent 
hand-shaking, and most of his sentences tail off 
into grunts and groans. But on this occasion it 
was evident that the philosopher had something 
ready to say, and was nervously anxious to say it. 
Indeed, I had hardly said more than, ‘* My dear 
fellow, I don’t know when...... I really am so 
awfully glad, I...... it’s in every way so—such a 





us it recently took place, shortly before 
the marriage of the Grand Duchess 
Marie. An impressive service of chant- 
ing, singing, and prayers was first per- 
formed in the imperial chapel of the 
Winter Palace by the venerable Me- 
tropolites of Novgorod, St. Petersburg, 
and Moscow, in the presence of the Czar 
and his household. An immense pro- 
cession, composed of soldiers, courtiers, 
and the clergy, then passed out on the 
quay, and ranged themselves in a line 
from the palace porch to a temple that 
had been built over the ice, forming a 
double line of priests, with their square 
caps and long flowing hair, choristers 
in purple and gold, and pages in gold- 
laced coats and white trowsers. Be- 
tween these marched the supreme Rus- 
sian pontiff, the Metropolite of Novgo- 
rod, while before and after him were 
borne the cup for the river water, en- 
graved with symbolical designs, richly 
bound books, jeweled crosses, and sacred 
insignia. After a break in the proces- 
sion appeared the Czar, with the royal 
family, court, and guard. From the 
temple a flight of steps led to the river, 
where the ice was pierced, and the 
Metropolite dipped the sacred cup in 
the stream, laid the crucifix in the 
water, and blessed the river. He then 
gave his hand to the Czar and Grand 
Dukes to kiss. <A picture of our Savy- 
iour was carried round the gallery, 
and the Russian banners were blessed 
with the consecrated water. The Czar 
touched his lips to the sacred cup, and 
filled it with gold pieces, after which 
the courtiers and the crowd eagerly 
pressed forward to obtain the holy 
water 








THE PHILOSOPHER’S 
BABY. 

HAD been considering for about a 

year whether I should marry Wini- 
fred Hanway, when I heard that she 
was engaged to the philosopher. Why 
did she accept him? It is true that 
he is both imaginative and critical; but 
faculties exercised in the formation of 
psychological hypotheses and the labori- 
ous destruction of those of one’s neigh- 
bor do not usually rouse the sympathy 
of a bright and beautiful girl, who is 
more fit to live than to think about life. 
He is certainly handsome, but as cer- 
tainly his clothes are barbarous. His 
trowsers can not keep their shape for a 
day, and his hats are never new. If he 
notices the rain, he opens an umbrella 
which might have served as an ineffect- 
ual protection at the time of the Del- 
uge; if he finds out that it is cold, he 
assumes a garment which might have 
been the every-day coat of Methuselah, 
His manners are as strange as his ap- 
pearance. He may often be seen walk- 
ing in the Park at the fashionable hour 
with a far-off look in his eyes, and his 
hat thrust back as if to lessen the exter- 
nal pressure on his active brain; more 
rarely you may hear him bursting into 
enthusiasm in Piccadilly, though Pic- 
cadilly is the last place in which a man 
should allow himself to be enthusiastic. 
In short, though he is a true friend, he 
is an uncomfortable acquaintance; and 
his volcanic utterances, after long peri- 
ods of calm contemplation, cause such 
shocks to one’s nerves as would be con- 
veyed to the Sunday citizen by the erup- 
tion of Primrose Hill. But if it was 
odd that the beautiful Winifred Han- 
way should marry my friend, it was yet 
more odd that he should marry any 
one. ‘There were no topics more cer- 
tain to excite an explosion in the phi- 
losopher than the excessive population 
of the country, and the wholesome 
solitude of the Thinker. ‘* How,” he 
would fiercely ask, ‘can a man think 
effectually on fundamental subjects who 
is compelled by the despicable circum- 
stances of his life to exhaust his analyt- 
ical faculty in considering how to pay 
his butcher and when to buy his coals ? 
I tell you, Sir, it’s better to starve with 
cold and hunger than to debase one’s 
noblest part to a game of skill with a 
grasping grocer.” Again and again I 
had heard him declaim in this prepos- 
terous fashion ; and, after all, he was 
going to the altar like any other victim, 
and would doubtless take a house upon 
his back with the docility of a snail. 

I could not solve the problem; I 
would not give it up. So, full of the 
determination to drag Diogenes out of 
his tub, and the secret out of Diogenes, 
I stepped round the corner to offer my congrat- 
ulations, My friend was in his study, apparent- 
ly writing, really eating a quill'pen. He rose at 
me with a rush, wrung my hand till it ached, 
and blushed rather uncomfortably. Congrat 
ulations are the curse of the Briton. Wheth- 
er he is offering them or receiving them, he is 














time, and I am sure I am right.” Here I tried 
to get in an expression of wonder at liis new no- 
tion of duty, but he was bent on being rid of 
the matter, and hurried on to his reasons. ‘* In 
the first place,” said he, ‘‘ I am sure that instead 
of increasing my domestic worries, my marriage 
will transfer them in a body to my wife; and 


secondly, when I consider the vast number of | believe you are going to be married because you many, and 
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satisfactory—you know...... I really do wish all 


possible—and all that sort of thing, you know,” | 


when he burst in with a speech so fluently de- 
livered that I knew I was not his earliest visitor 
that morning. ‘‘ Of course it’s taken you by sur- 
prise,” he said, ‘‘as I knew it would; but the 
truth is that I have been thinking of it for a long 


fools who are every day born into the world, I 
am terrified by the picture of what the next gen- 
eration will be if the thinkers of this are to be 
without successors.” Having discharged his rea- 
sons in this wise, the orator stood blinking at me 
as if he feared dissent, but I wvas too astounded 
by his magnificent audacity to reply, Slowly a 


| look of peace stole back into his face, a pleas- 


ant light dawned in his eyes, and the promise 
of a smile at the corner of his mouth. His re- 
markable fluency was gone, and indeed his voice 


| sounded quite choky when he said, “ Johnny,,| the treasures of a sh 


you don’t know what an angel she is.” 


; A light 
broke in upon me. 


** Philosopher,” I said, ‘*I 
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fell in love!” ‘* Perhaps you are right,” said the 
philosopher, 

After the wedding the philosopher and his 
wife went abroad for an indefinite period, and 
their friends heard but little of them. He wrote 
to nobody, and she did not write to me, Yet 
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We were all somewhat embarrassed, except 
the baby. ‘The ladies knew that they were un- 
tidy, and I that [ was an intruder. As for the 
learned father, he stood now on one leg and now 
on the other, while he shifted the waste-papei 
basket from hand to hand, and continued to 
smnile almost as perseveringly as his amiable off- 
spring. Yet it was he who at last put an end 
to our awkward position by expressing 
a wild desire to have my opinion of the 
new curtains in his study. Rather 
sheepishly I said good-by to the lady 
of the house, trying to express by my 
eyes that I would never call again un- 
announced. I knew that Mrs. Hanway 
had not forgiven me as I humbly took 
the two fingers which she offered ; and 
I felt like a brute as the most important 
member of the family condescended to 
leave a damp spot by the edge of my 
left whisker. 

When, however, I had been swept 
down stairs by my impulsive friend, 
and was alone wi 










him in his den, 
my courage returned, and with it some 
indignation. I confronted him, and 
sternly asked why I had not been told 
that he was a father. 

‘*Not been told!” echoed he; ‘*do 
you mean to say that you did not know 
about the Baby ?” 

** Not so much as that it was,” I re- 
plied, gloomily. 

He was overwhelmed: of course he 
had supposed that every one knew if, 
from the Queen downward. Of course 
fifty people ought to have told me, who, 
of course, had told me every thing else. 
At last my curiosity got the better of 
my indignation, and I cut short his 
apologies by -beginning my questions. 

** Does the shape of its head content 
you?” I asked. 

**'The shape of whose what?” cried 
the philosopher, apparently too surprised 
for grammar. 

‘*Of the baby’s head, of course,” I 
replied, tartly ; ‘‘ I merely wish to know 
if the child is likely to be as intellectu- 
al as you hoped.” 

‘**Isn’t the hair lovely ?” he asked, 
inconsequently. 

This was too much; and assuming 
my severest manner, I delivered myself 
in this wise : 

**T thought, though no doubt T was 
wrong, that the use of a baby to you 
would be partly to furnish you with 
raw material for a philosopher, partly 
to enable you, by constant observation, 
to gain further evidence bearing on 
such vexed questions as whether the 
infant gains its idea of space by feeling 
about, whether it is conscious of itself, 
ete.” 

** Well,” he said, laughing, ‘*I don’t 
expect much help from my infant in 
those matters, unless I can get inside 
her and think her thoughts.” 

- = = : a **Her thoughts!” cried I, in amaze- 
= = = : ment; ‘‘you don't mean to say it’s a 
= girl? Good gracious! you are not go- 
ing to educate a female philosopher ?” 

He looked rather vexed. ‘‘Of course 
it’s a girl,” he said. 

“The father of a female philoso- 
pher!” I gasped. 

‘*Dear me!” said he, somewhat tes- 
tily; ‘‘isn’t it enough to be father of a 
noble woman ?” 

/ = : Z - : Now [ have often put up with a great 
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—~ ** Not at all,” said the philosopher. 
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I had kept aloof from the philosopher 
for some weeks, nursing my wrath, like 
Achilles, I said to myself—cross as a 
bear, [ overheard my landlady say in 
the passage—when I received a hasty 
note begging me to come to him at 
once. I fancied myself summoned to 
a council of chiefs; so, having donned 
my shining armor, I left my tent with 
fitting dignity, and descended with a 
clang into the plain. Yet I could not 

y) but be aware of my landlady’s eye pier- 
\ cing me through the crack of the par- 
\\ i lor door, purposely left ajar, and of the 

hasty flapping of loose slippers which 


Mi told the startled slav ey’s flight into the 

ee \ abyss below. 
NS Si BS" An unusual silence held my friend's 
v . \ house that morning. ‘The door was 
\\ \ opened, before I had time to ring, by 
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the study. It was my lot to be again 
rooted to the spot with amazement. 

ING TH RIVER NEVA AT ST. PETERSBURG. By the book-case, in a shaded corner 
‘ of the room, with his head bowed low 

upon the hearth-rug, and showing by a gracious | upon his hands, knelt the philosopher. Here 
smile a few of the newest teeth, sat a fine baby was a long step from the siege of Troy, from the 
of some fifteen months. In one dimpled fist was | simple wrath of a child-like hero to the most 
tightly clinched the brush which had so neatly complex embarrassment of an heir of all the 
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left my friend unaided, and remained ignorant of 
the cause of his strange conduct. If I advanced, 
I was again the intruder on a scene not prepared 
for my inspection. _ In an agony of hesitation I 
fell to brushing my hat with my elbow; but not 
finding the expected relief in the occupation, I 
was about to desist, when my hat decided what 
my head could not, by falling with a crack on 
the floor. The effect was electrical, Without 
one glance at the intruder, the philosopher made 
a grab at the nearest book-shelf, dragged out a 
volume which had not been touched for half a 
century, and hunted for nothing in its pages with 
frantic eagerness. He was still at it, when I stood 
over him and noted without wonder that he held 
the book upside down; then, with the poorest im- 
itation of surprise which | have ever seen, he rose 
and grasped my hand. ‘ You found me on the 
track of something,” he said; ‘‘I was looking 
it out in—in—” 

Here it occurred to him that he did not know 
the name of the venerable tome which he had 
so rudely disturbed ; and with a heightened col- 
or and a sudden change of manner he turned 
quickly to me and said, ‘* My child is ill.” I 
felt positively guilty. I had been angry with 
that baby for making my wise friend foolish, for 
not being a boy, for being called ‘‘a noble wom- 
an.” Was it not shameful that a great hulking 
brute should sneer at a weak thing that could 
not even answer with a taunt? Were not my 
clumsy sarcasms enough to crush so delicate a 
plant? ‘The poor little ‘‘ noble woman” was in 
danger, and I could do nothing to help her. 
‘There were tears in the eyes which were looking 
into mine for comfort; but I had nothing ready 
to say. 

**T could not stand being alone,” he muttered, 
after a short silence; ‘‘the doctor is with her 
now, and in a moment I may hear that my little 
daughter must—in fact, may hear the worst.” 

While he was speaking, I seemed to have fifty 
consoling remarks to offer ; but when he stopped, 
no one sentence would disengage itself from the 
rest. What I blarted out at last seems almost 
ridiculous as I look back on it. 

“You must hope for the best,” I said; ‘‘ you 
know, she has youth on her side.” 

The words were scarcely out of my mouth 
when I heard a measured step upon the stairs; 
presently the door was opened by the noiseless 
footman, and the most famous of London doc- 
tors entered the room. My friend leaned heav- 
ily on my arm, but looked at the man of science 
with seeming calm. 

“T am happy to say,” said the physician, 
cheerily, ‘‘that our little friend is going on as 
well as possible.” 

** And she is out of danger ?” 

“*She never was in it.” 

**Never in danger?” cried I, almost disap- 
pointed. 

**She has nothing the matter with her,” he 
replied, “* but a slight feverish cold. I have sel- 
dom seen a finer or more healthy child. Good- 
morning.” 

I never was more annoyed. Here was a waste 
of my finest feelings. Here was I stirred to 
the depth, well-nigh moved to tears, by a baby’s 
feverish cold. Of course I was very glad that it 
was no worse; but my friend was too absurd, 
and I would not spare him. 

**Won't you resume your studies ?” I asked, 
sarcastically, pointing to the disturbed book, 
which was lying on the ground at our feet. 

His humility might have disarmed me. ‘TI 
am afraid I’ve been a fool,” he said; ‘‘ but if 
you had seen her all flushed and breathing hard. 
And then she is so small and fragile!” 

“Yes, for a noble woman,” I remarked. He 
received the dart meekly, ‘‘ Philosopher,” said 
I, suddenly, determined to rouse him at any cost, 
“when I entered this room you were engaged 
in prayer.” His color certainly deepened. *‘ May 
I ask,” I inquired, with an appearance of defer- 
ence, “‘ whether you were addressing yourself to 
the Personal First Cause, or to the Unknowa- 
ble—but perhaps you were merely bowing to 
the rational order of the Universe ?” 

He made a gesture of impatience, but answer- 
ed still with studied moderation, ‘‘ I was alone 
and in trouble,” 

** And the efficacy of prayer ?” I asked. 

** For Heaven's sake,” cried he, bursting into 
excitement, “ stop your jargon! Nothing shows 
such ignorance of a subject as having all its cant 
phrases on the tip of your tongue. Can't I speak 
to God without expecting to be paid for it ?” 

This was turning the tables, If he was going 
to take to questions, I knew I should end by ad- 
mitting myself a fool. So to avoid a Socratic 
dialogue I put my hand on my friend's shoulder 
and said, ‘‘ You are a good man, philosopher : 
may you and the ‘noble woman’ live a thousand 

rs ” 


“Thank you,” he said, simply; ‘“‘and now 
you must let me go and sing a pxan with the 
nobler woman, my patient Penelope, my sweet 
wife,” 

So he went with long strides over the asphodel 
meadow, and I betook myself to my tent full of 
pleasant thoughts. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 

OCIETY in Washington this winter is said 

to have been much duller, and the toilettes 

of the ladies, with a few remarkable exceptions, 
to have been of a much plainer description, than 
usual, This is owing partly to the panic, partly 
to the fact that many of the acknowledged lead- 
ers are in mourning, and partly to the mourning 
at the White House. Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Gener- 
al Butler, Mrs. Delano, Mrs. Creswell, Mrs. 
Sprague, Mrs. Chandler, and others are in se- 
clusion. Miss Nelly Grant appears frequently 
driving on the Avenue with her friends and her 
tiger. She wears a modest suit of black, and 





there is nothing to point her out at such times 
as the President's daughter; though when her 
mother drives with her it is in a four-in-hand, 
with silver mountings and martingale chains, 
white reins, flunkies, and an altogether dazzling 
equipage. Miss Grant is to be married before 
another season, it is understood, to a young gen- 
tleman of rather distinguished lineage—Mr. Sar- 
toris. On one side of his house stands a line of 
the Italian nobility, it is said; on the other is 
the dramatic genius of the Kembles, for he is the 
son of Adelaide Kemble (the daughter of Charles 
and sister of Fanny), herself an extraordinary 
singer and player, taken early from the operatic 
stage by marriage, but of whom the critics and 
artists of her early day (notably such as Mrs. 
Jameson) retail wonders. Mr. Sartoris’s moth- 
er is also the author of that most brilliant novel- 
ette, A Week in a French Country House. It is 
rumored that on the young gentleman’s first pro- 
posing for Miss Nelly’s hand the President de- 
clined the honor, he being a younger son without 
fortune. ‘The subsequent fall of his elder broth- 
er from his horse made Mr. Sartoris the heir to 
a fine English estate and an income of eight 
thousand pounds a year. 

Mrs. Secretary Belknap’s Parisian trousseau 
has brightened the dressing in Washington very 
much this winter. An evening dress that she 
wears is of white silk, embroidered in bouquets 
of fiowers in the vivid natural colors, with broad 
alternate stripes of plain white moiré antique. 
The front of the dress is plain, and the back is 
of an exquisite French gray silk, very bouffant, 
the trimmings of point lace. Another dress used 
by her for afternoon receptions is quite striking 
in effect. It is of lavender satin, the front and 
sides composed of broad vertical puffs, with black 
velvet of corresponding breadth inserted between ; 
the back of the dress is ruffled, the ruffles curv- 
ing in half-moons, and headed by black velvet ; 
and with this dress is worn a black velvet sleeve- 
less jacket. 

Madame Borges, the wife of the Brazilian 
minister, wore recently at a German a vert-d’eau 
silk, quite plain, but with an exceedingly long 
train; the over dress was one piece of point 
lace ; corsage low, with diamonds and emeralds. 
The South American ladies in Washington have 
very splendid emeralds. But speaking of jewels, 
there have been no diamonds ever seen in Wash- 
ington more beautiful than those worn by Ma- 
dame Clermont Tonnerre, the wife of the first 
secretary of the French legation, at a recent Ger- 
man. ‘The toilette was of water-melon-colored 
silk, covered with fine black lace, and the parure 
consisted of a necklace of immense solitaires, the 
stones completely encircling the throat, a half 
dozen long pendants to the necklace consisting 
of three large solitaires each; ear-rings, which 
were strings of three solitaires, ending in one 
large pearl; bracelets, a superb bouguet de cor- 
sage, and a wreath of leaves in the hair, all of 
diamonds ; and the effect was surprisingly lus- 
trous. 

Mrs. Senator Stockton wore at a German giv- 
en by herself recently quite a poetical dress, at, 
least in the names of the colors mingled in it, 
and one which was remarkably beautiful. The 
over dress was of frozen moonlight color, a daz- 
zling shade just off the white and hardly in the 
grays ; and the vest and petticoat were of glacier 
blue, that ineffable tint sometimes seen in the 
sky of early winter sunsets, which seems to be 
neither green nor blue, and is among body col- 
ors what the aqua marine is among gems. The 
apron of this dress was composed entirely of a 
net-work of artificial flowers, wreaths of tea-roses, 
with long sprays of buds and leaves. Mrs. Stock- 
ton is almost always surrounded by beautiful 
young girls, who make her dancing afternoons 
quite gay. Washington, however, is more full 
of beautiful young ladies than almost any other 
city. Perhaps it seems so because belles are nat- 
urally drawn here by social attractions, or per- 
haps the modern fashions, the fluffy hair, the 
exquisitely delicate new colors, give every one 
who adopts them a degree of beauty. 

The young ladies of Washington are tenderly 
devoted to the German, and have quite a rivalry 
among themselves in the acquisition of the fa- 
vors, keeping them pinned up about their rooms, 
and making, since some of the favors are quite 
pretty, a very handsome display with them. 
Among the few prominently lovely toilettes 
lately worn by young ladies is one of Miss 
Charlton's, a sister of the attaché of the Brit- 
ish legation who lately married a Washington 
beauty. ‘This dress was of white muslin, ruffled 
to the waist, each ruffle trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes a finger’s depth in width ; a rose-colored 
sash was caught among the ruffles on one side 
and passed in a double loop behind to the other 
side, where it was knotted, and fell in long ends 
to the bottom of the train. Miss Charlton’s 
father is said to be the owner of the largest es- 
tate in Northumberland, England. Miss Aus- 
tine Snead, of Kentucky (Miss Grundy of the 

World and Graphic), wore at the Governor's re- 
ception not long since a charming dress of tulle 
embroidered in colors, the back part arranged 
with flounces of the same, the front and sides 
made with narrow perpendicular puffs parted by 
narrow satin stripes of the separate colors of the 
silken embroidery; the basque and over dress 
were of white gaze de Chambéry, the neck cut 
heart-shaped, and the sleeves Marie Antoinette ; 
a wreath of scarlet convolvulus was worn in the 
dark hair, and the necklace and bracelets were 
of carved coral and gold cable chain. Miss 
Dodge (Gail Hamilton) wore, when receiving 
with Mrs. Blaine on a late occasion, a silk of 
pale mauve color, with very long train, the waist 
high, with a broad band of plum-colored velvet 
(the blue plum that has the bloom on it), and a 
standing ruff of the same velvet lined with point 
appliqué lace; the skirt was without an over 
dress, but the bouffant back breadths were caught 
up in puffs by a broad sashvof the velvet falling 





to the end of the train, which was finished by a 
cluster of fan-tail pleats a half yard in depth. 
A bouquet de corsage of fresh violets, and some 
large pearls set in black onyx, completed this 
lovely dress. 





CREMATION. 


Ts room is my small mausoleum, 
The ultimate goal of my kin, 
Arranged like a model museum, 
Where each man a last home may win. 
For years we have practiced Cremation— 
"Twas always a fancy of mine— 
And here's each departed relation, 
In strict chronological line. 


Each man has his vase, saint and sinner, 
Enshrined like the classicai Lar; 
And here with a friend after dinner 
I join in the tranquil cigar. 
I’m safe from all cynical strictures, 
They're all of them folks of my race, 
Not bought like the family pictures 
A parvenu hangs in his place. 


I think the apartment is pleasant, 
The ornaments, too, are en suite ; 
That hour-glass you see was a present 
From Bolus, of Requiem Street. 

It holds what remains of Aunt Lizzy: 
The notion, I think, is sublime— 
Humanity’s ashes are busy 
In place of the sands of old Time. 


That vase holds my uncle, Heaven bless him! 
Though now, of his presence bereft, 
I look at his ash and address him 
With thanks for a legacy left. 
If ashes feel any emotion, 
His surely must thrill, for I've shown 
A nephew's sincerest devotion 
In Latin as pure as his own. 


That rose-colored glass in the corner 
Recalls such a sweet little thing, 
Who left me, a lachrymose mourner, 

To wear a memorial ring. 
In spite of hermetical sealing 
A curious feature I find, 
Her volatile nature revealing— 
Her ashes are stirred as by wind. 


Yon great vase, that holds a good Tory, 
So stanech to his colors and true, 
When leading his party to glory— 
His ashes by rights should be blue. 
He was great at the toper’s gay battles, 
Though gout caused him terrible groans ; 
I fancy that vase sometimes rattles, 
So gayly he ‘‘rattled the bones.” 


The last vase is empty, for, feeling 
Its shape was exceedingly chaste 
(And I’m glad of the chance of appealing 
To any observer of taste), 
I kept it: through winters and summers 
It tenantless stands on the shelf, 
Oblivious of any new-comers— 
I mean it one day for myself. 








OR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XXIV. 


\ OMEN’S looks depend too much on the 

state of their nerves and their peace of 
mind to pass these over. The body at best is the 
perfect expression of the soul. The latter may 
light wasted features to brilliance, or turn a face 
of milk and roses dark with passion or dead with 
dullness ; it may destroy a healthy frame or sup- 
port a failing one. Weak nerves may prove too 
much for the temper of St. John, and break down 
the courage of Saladin. Better things are before 
us, coming from a fuller appreciation of what is 
needed for body and soul, but the fact remains 
that this is a generation of weak nerves. It shows 
particularly in the low tone of spirits common to 
men and women. They can not bear sunshine 
in their houses; they find the colors of Jacques 
Minot roses and of Gérome’s pictures too deep ; 
the waltz in Traviata is too brilliant, Rossini’s mu- 
sic is too sensuous, and Wagner’s too sensational ; 
Mendelssohn is too light, Beethoven too cold. 
Their work is fuss; instead of resting, they idle— 
and there is a wide difference between the two 
things. People who drink too much tea and 
smoke too many cigars, read too much or stay 
in-doors too much, as well as those of a low tone 
of spirits, find the hum of creation too much for 
them. The swell of the wind in the pines makes 
them gloomy, the sweep of the storm prostrates 
them with terror, the everlasting beating of the 
surf and the noises of the streets alike weary 
their worthless nerves ; the happy cries of school 
children at play are a grievance to them; in- 
deed, there are people who find the chirp of the 
hearth cricket and the singing of the tea-kettle 
intolerable. But it is a sign of diseased nerves. 
Nature is full of noises, and only where death 
reigns is there silence. One wishes that the men 
and women who can’t bear a child’s voice, a 
singer’s practice, or the passing of feet up and 
down stairs might be transported to silence like 
that which wraps the poles or the spaces beyond 
the stars, till they could learn to welcome sound, 
without which no one lives, 

Children must make noise, and a greal deal 
of it, to be healthy. The shouts, the racket, the 
tumble and turmoil they make, are nature’s way 
of ventilating their bodies, of sending the breath 
full into the last corner of the lungs, and the 
blood and nervous fluid into every chord and 
fibre of their muscles. Instead of quelling their 
riot, it would be a blessing to older folks to join 
it withthem. There is an awful truth following 
this assertion. Do you know that men and wom- 
en go mad after this natural stimulus which free 
air and exercise supply? [It is the lack of this 
most powerful intoxication, which knows no re- 





action, which makes them drunkards, gamesters, 
and flings them into every dissipation of body 
and soul. Men and women, especially those 
leading studious, repressed lives, confess often to 
a longing for some fierce brief madness that 
would unseat the incubus of their lives. Clergy- 
men, editors, writing women, and those who 
lead sedentary lives have said in your hearing 
and mine that something ailed them they could 
not understand. ‘They felt as if they would like 
to go on a spree, dance the tarantula, or scream 
till they were tired. ‘hey thought it the mov- 
ing of some depraved impulse not yet rooted out 
of their natures, and to subdue it cost them hours 
of struggle and mortification. Poor souls! They 
need not have visited themselves severely if they 
had known tlie truth that this lawless longing 
was the cry of idle nerve and muscle, frantic 
through disuse. What the clergyman wanted 
was to leave his books and his subdued demean- 
or for the hill-country, for the woods, where he 
could not only walk, but leap, run, shout, and 
wrestle, and sing at the full strength of his voice. 
The editor needed to leave his cigar and the 
midnight gas-light for a wherry race, or a jolly 
roll and tumble on the green. ‘The woman, 
most of all, wanted a tent built for her on the 
shore, or on the dry heights of the pine forest, 
where she would have to take sun by day and 
balsamic air by night; where she would have to 
leap brooks, gather her own fire-wood, climb 
rocks, and laugh at her own mishaps. Or, if 
she were city-pent, she needed to take some 
child to the Park and play ball with it, and run 
as I saw an elegant girl, dressed in velvet and 
furs, run through Madison Square one winter 
day with her little sister, evidently for exercise 
and nothing else. The nervous, capricious wom- 
an must be sent to swimming-school, or learn to 
throw quoits or jump the rope, to wrestle or to 
sing. There is nothing better for body and mind- 
than learning to sing, with proper method, under 
a teacher who knows how to direct the force of 
the voice, to watch the strength, and expand the 
emotions at the same time. ‘The health of many 
women begins to improve from the time they 
study music. Why? Because it furnishes an 
outlet for their feelings, and equally because 
singing exerts the lungs and muscles of the chest 
which lie inactive. The old Italian method, 
which is the only true one, brings all the power 
of the voice from the depth of the chest and ab- 
domen, instead of taking it from the throat. The 
voice goes through the throat, modified by the 
palate, nose, teeth, and lips, which act on it like 
the keys of a flute; the pitch is given by direct~ 
ing the stress of breath in different directions, 
down in the chest, in the throat, or up in the 
head, but the power for the highest as well as 
the lowest note is supplied by the bellows of the 
lungs, worked by the mighty muscles of the 
chest and sides. In this play the red blood goes 
to every tiny cell that has been white and faint 
for want of its food; the engorged brain and 
nervous centres where the blood has settled, 
heating and irritating them, are relieved; the 
head feels bright, the hands grow warm, the eyes 
clear, and the spirits lively. ‘This is after sing- 
ing strongly for half an hour or an hour. The 
same effect is gained by any other kind of brisk 
work that sets the lungs and muscles going, but 
as music brings emotion into play, and is a pleas- 
ure or a relief as it is melancholy or gay, it is 
preferred. ‘The work that engages one’s inter- 
est as well as strength is always the best. Per 
contra, whatever one does thoroughly and with 
dispatch seldom continues distasteful. There is 
more than we see at a glance in the command, 
** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” The reason given, because the time 
is short for all the culture and all the good work 
we wish to accomplish, is the apparent one; but 
the root of it lies in the necessities of our being. 
Only work done with our might will satisfy our 
energies, and keep their balance. Half the wom- 
en in the world to-day are suffering from chronic 
unrest, morbid ambitions, and disappointments 
that would flee like morning mist before an hour 
of hearty tiring work. It is not so much mat- 
ter what the work is, as how it is done. The 
weak should take work up by degrees, working 
half an hour and resting, then taking it steadily 
up again. It is better to work a little briskly 
and rest than to keep on the slow drag through 
the day. Learn not only to do things well, but 
to do them quickly. It is disgraceful to loiter 
and drone over one’s work, It is intolerable in 
music and in life, 

The body, like all slaves, has the power to re- 
act on its task-master. All mean passions ap- 
pear born of diseased nerves. Was there ever a 
jealous woman who did not have dyspepsia, or a 
high-tempered one without a tendency to spinal 
irritation? Heathen tempers in young people 
are a sign of wrong health, and women should 
send for physician as well as priest to exorcise 
evil spirits. ‘The great remedy for temper is— 
sleep. No child that sleeps enough will be fret- 
ful; and the same thing is nearly as true of chil- 
dren of a larger growth. Not less than eight 
hours is the measure of sleep for a healthy wom- 
an under fifty. She may be able to get on with 
less, and do considerable work, either with mind 
or hands. But she could do so much more, to 
better satisfaction, by taking one or two hours 
more sleep, that she can not afford to lose it. 
Women who use their brains—teachers, artists, 
writers, and housewives (whose minds are as 
hard wrought in overseeing a family as any one’s 
who works with pen or pencil )—need all the sleep 
they can get. From ten to six, or, for those who 
do not want to lose theatres and lectures alto- 
gether, from eleven to seven, are hours not to be 
infringed upon by women who want clear heads 
and steady tempers. What they gain by work- 
ing at night they are sure to lose next day, or 
the day after. It is impossible to put the case 
too strongly. Unless one has taken a narcotic, 
and sleeps too long, one should never be waken- 
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ed. The body rouses of itself when its demands 
are satisfied. A warm bath on going to bed is 
the best aid to sleep. People often feel drowsy 
in the evening about eight or nine o'clock, but 
are wide awake at eleven. ‘They should heed 
the warning. ‘The system needs more rest than 
it gets, and is only able to keep up by drawing 
on its reserve forces, Wakefulness beyond the 
proper time is a sign of ill health as much as 
want of appetite at meals. It is a pity that peo- 
ple are not as much alarmed by it. ‘The brain 
is a more delicate organ than the stomach, and 
nothing so surely disorders it as want of sleep. 
In trouble or sorrow, light sedatives should be 
employed, like red lavender or the bromate of 
potassa, for the nerves have more to bear, and 
need all the rest they can get. ‘The warm bath, 
I repeat, is better than either. 

Sunshine, music, work, and sleep are the great 
medicines for women. ‘They need more sleep 
than men, for they are not so strong, and their 
nerves are more acute. Work is the best cure for 
ennui and for grief. Let them sing, whether of 
love, longing, or sorrow, pouring out their hearts, 
till the love returns into their own bosoms, till 
the longing has spent its force, or till the sorrow 
has lifted itself into the sunshine, and taken the 
hue of faithfulness, not of despair. 








SECRET WRITING. 


ERHAPS one of the most extraordinary de- 

ceits ever known in cryptography was adopt- 
ed by Histizus in his message to Aristagoras, 
advising him to revolt. ‘This Histizus, then, 
chose one of his most faithful slaves, and having 
shaved his head, tattooed it with his advices, and 
after keeping him till his hair had grown again, 
dispatched him to Aristagoras with this message 
only, ‘* Shave my head and look thereon.” Two 
objections might be urged against this method: 
first, if the communciation was of an urgent na- 
ture (which indeed it was), the growing of the 
hair involved some little delay ; and secondly, it 
is difficult to see why, if his slave was most faith- 
ful, Histizus did not intrust his message to the 
slave’s mind instead of his skull, especially as 
the slave must have known, from the pain of 
the operation, that some mystery lay there, and, 
in his time of trial by threats and promises, 
would probably have said so. The account we 
have given is that offered by Herodotus, who 
has been irreverently called ‘* the father of lies.” 
The story is better told by Aulus Gellius, who 
says Histizus chose for his purpose a slave who 
had an infirmity in his eyes, and shaved his hair 
under pretense of healing his diseased vision, and 
after, when his hair was grown, sent him to 
Aristagoras, bidding the slave tell that ruler to 
repeat the operation. By this version the slave's 
suspicion was less likely to be aroused, but the 
difficulty of the delay still remains. Aulus Gel- 
lius denominates the whole undertaking as ‘‘an 
unexpected and profound wile excogitated by bar- 
baric craft.” 

Most people have tried their hand at that so- 
called secret writing which is effected by various 
vegetable juices, and brought to light by fire or 
water—here the use of sal ammoniac and juice 
of onions, of solution of galls, and of copperas, is 
well known. From the time of Ovid, who ad- 
vises a young lady in his Art of Love—as if, for- 
sooth, young ladies required instruction, at least 
on that subject—to deceive all prying eyes by a 
letter written with raw milk, till the present day 
recipes have been prescribed of various values 
to this end. One of the most curious is that 
which recommends an ink to be used made un- 
der certain conditions with the ichor of glow- 
worms. ‘The writing, says the author, may be 
well read in light of moon or star. This is a 
sure recipe. 

The story of Histiaus may be compared with 
that of Harpagus, who sent a letter to Cyrus in 
a hare; or with that of a certain surgeon, who, 
wishing to disclose a matter of great importance 
to a brother of his craft, sent him a live bull-dog 
to be dissected, to whom he had previously ad- 
ministered a bolus containing the letter he wish- 
ed kept secret. So his friend was guided by that 
dumb, dead, dissected beast, as the wise men were 
guided by a star. Another applied a MS. to a 
sore leg instead of, or under, the bandage. ‘The 
sewing of the letter in a shoe is recommended 
by Ovid, and rolling thin leaves of metal contain- 
ing the secret into ear-rings by another ancient 
author; a third directs the communication to be 
written on a blown bladder, the bladder to be 
afterward placed in a flask and filled with wine. 
Letters may be also written on the inside of the 
sheath of a sword, on an arrow, on a bullet, in 
an egg, or rolled up in a hollow stick—which last 
proceeding calls to mind the story of that unfaith- 
ful depositary, who hid the trust-money in this 
manner, and when called before the judge for 
breach of trust by the depositor, asking the plaint- 
iff to hold his stick while he kissed the Bible 
with fervent devotion, swore he had returned the 
money, and it was at that very time in the plaint- 
iff’s possession. Another method, explained at 
large by a learned Dutchman, which consisted in 
first writing the letter in lilliputian character and 
inclosing it in a hazel-nut, can not, for other rea- 
sons than want of space, be more than alluded 
to here. Among a hundred other devices sug- 
gested by affection or by fear, letters were hidden 
in women’s hair, which would now, we suppose, 
be represented by their chignons. But we can 
not refrain from adding one more method which 
has been proposed for secret transmission of 
sound. Let a man, says the ingenious author, 
breathe his words slowly in a long hollow cane 
hermetically sealed at the farthest end, then let 
him suddenly and closely seal the end into which 
he breathed. The voice will continue in the tube 
till it has some vent. When the seal is removed 
at the end which was first sealed, the words will 
come out distinctly and in order, but if the seal 





at the other end be removed, their inverted se- 
ries will create confusion. ‘This happy concep- 
tion, which seems to have been proposed in all 
good fuith by its author, reminds us of that fa- 
mous one of bottled sentences, and may be com- 
pared with Joseph’s grunt, to which he gave vent 
in the execution of his trade, and which is pre- 
served, it is said, in crystal among other equally 
valuable and sacred relics in a celebrated church 
in Madrid. 

A secret message ought, like a telegram, to be 
composed in as few words as possible, nay, in as 
few letters, like short-hand, since this will save 
trouble to the writer and to the reader, and will, 
moreover, render less likely the danger of detec- 
tion. 
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Book the Second. 
TWO YEARS AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE RETURN. 


Revsewn Coutwick did not reach Sedge Hill 
till a late hour, when the blinds were down be- 
fore every window of the great house. He did 
not dream of death at home while he had been 
abroad in pursuit of the living, and in the deep 
thought born of his baffled search he strode up 
the broad garden path without being struck by 
the blank aspect of the mansion. He had been 
following phantoms all day ; he had been sent on 
many fruitless quests ; he had searched for him- 
self unavailingly; he had set others to search. 
He had telegraphed to London early that day 
to John Jennings, and to Lucy, instructions to 
discover for him what had become of the Peter- 
sons after their break-up at Potter's Court; he 
had sketched forth in a few words the misery 
which had befallen him, and the suspicions which 
he had. He had forgotten in his anxiety that 
he had quarreled with the sister, and was scarce- 
ly friends with the brother; but then he was 
scarcely the cool matter-of-fact Reuben Culwick 
whom we have ever known. Romance had met 
him at Sedge Hill, and he had discovered that 
his second cousin loved him, and that he was in 
love with his second cousin, oddly, suddenly, and 
passionately, at the very instant that she had van- 
ished, like a spirit, from him. 

In the great hall the new hard truth met him, 
to begin with. Mrs. Eastbell had been dead 
some hours. She had struggled down stairs into 
the picture-gallery, and died there. She had 
been carried to her own room again, and the 
shadow of death was over Sedge Hill. 

‘* How did it occur? ‘Tell me every thing,” 
he asked, as he went into the picture-gallery, 
and Hartley followed him. ‘The story was re- 
lated, and he listened patiently enough, until 
Hartley became prolix over details, when he 
beat his foot impatiently upon the carpet. He 
heard of his aunt’s death, and of Thomas East- 
bell’s flight—of the suspicion which attached to 
Thomas Eastbell until the doctor’s arrival, and 
that gentleman’s belief in the natural termina- 
tion to the life and cares of the old lady—of the 
inquest that must follow her decease. 

** Where was Miss Holland?” he asked, for- 
getting that his own words had sent one friend 
from the house, until Hartley told him she was 
gone. She delivered Miss Holland's message to 
him also, that Sarah would return that evening, 
she thought, and he looked up, and said, quickly, 

** She was in this wretched plot, then! I did 
her no injustice.” 

His thoughts were with the living rather than 
the dead, and he walked up and down the great 
picture-gallery in his old restless fashion, plan- 
ning and scheming for the morrow, and think- 
ing but little of Miss Holland’s promise. Sud- 
denly he quitted the gallery, and went up stairs 
to Aunt Eastbell’s room, at the door of which 
Hartley sat, as if the poor old woman needed 
protection still. 

‘* Why are you waiting here now ?” he asked. 

“*Tf you please, Sir, Mr. Thomas Eastbell has 
come back again. He has been looking for you, 
and for the doctor, he says—and I thought that 
I would sit here as usual. Oh, Sir!”—bursting 
into tears—‘‘ she don’t seem dead yet.” 

**Courage!” he answered. ‘‘ Where is the 
man ?” 

‘*In his own room—changing his clothes, 
which are wet.” 

“We will not disturb him. 
aunt’s keys ?” 

‘* Here they are, Sir.” 

‘There was a little lamp upon the bracket, and 
he passed into his aunt’s bed-chamber, Hartley 
remaining at her post. It was a solemn mo- 
ment in his life, which he remembers still. It 
was his last duty to the dead woman, and to the 
wishes of yesternight, before the tragedy of life 
fell on them like a pall. 

To the living first, for the dead wait patiently. 

He opened the iron box in which the will had 
been deposited, and where a glance assured him 
that it lay undisturbed, and then he closed and 
locked the box again, while the thought came to 
him that it might never be of use to Second-cous- 
in Sarah. 

** Has that man come back becanse he thinks 
so too?” he muttered; ‘is it possible that this 
should be the end of my father’s money—of 
yours, poor worn-out heart, that never was made 
happy by its acquisition ?” 

He drew the sheet from the waxen face lying 
in the bed. How like it was to his father’s in 
its stern rigidity! What a strange end, and yet 
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how common, to all the ambitions of one’s petty 
life! 

** If I have done you wrong, old soul, by my 
secret envy of your lot, or of your riches, or 
your place here, I pray forgiveness now,” he 
murmured, 

** Amen,” said a deep voice at his side, and 
he turned at the solemn response, for which he 
was unprepared. A thin woman, clad in shabby 
black, stood in the doorway looking at him. 

“*Lucy Jennings!” he exclaimed. 

**You telegraphed to me this morning,” she 
said, advancing; ‘‘ you asked me many ques- 
tions, and I have come to answer them in per- 
son.” 
** Tt was kind of you, Lucy,” he said, holding 
out his hand to her, ‘‘ for 1 am in great trouble. 
See here, too!” 

**T see one lying apart from all trouble,” an- 
swered Lucy, coldly, touching his hand, and then 
withdrawing it, sign of a hollow peace between 
them—possibly of her unforgiveness for past of- 
fense—certainly not of any reconciliation: ‘‘ and 
one might rejoice at that, instead of mourning for 
her loss. Your aunt ?” 

“Te,” 

‘*She who came between you and your rights?” 

‘*Yes—if rights they were.” 

‘We will not speak of them now.” 

They went out of the room together. Reubén 
Culwick locked the door, and gave the key to 
Hartley, after which Lucy and he descended to 
the hall, Lucy calm and grave. 

‘* What do you know of the Petersons? What 
became of them after leaving London?” asked 
Reuben, eagerly; ‘‘ have you a clew to their ad- 
dress ?” 

**T think I have.” 

** How did you find it ?” 

‘* Among my circle of penitents and of poor 
mortals struggling out of crime there are many 
links of life to the dark world. I found friends 
to help me at once.” 

**Tam glad. But: 1 me—” 

**Patience. If Sars.: Eastbell has been lured 
away by these Petersons, the clew to their haunt 
has been already pointed out.” 

** Heaven bless you, Lucy—but—” 

** Don't bless me,”’ she said, techily ; ‘* I don’t 
want your blessings—I think I am above them.” 

** Well, well.” 

‘* Probably I bring a blessing to you—it is in 
there.” 

She pointed to the door of the drawing-room, 
and he said, eagerly, as he strode toward it, 

“* Sarah!” 

**Not she. It is something you lost before 
your second cousin, and took as much to heart 
in losing. It is something that changed you— 
and from which dated your hardness and your 
suspicions of me—first of all. It may be your 
own flesh and blood, for what I know.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

** Reuben, I believe you thought I lost her— 
and hated me from that day. See, I have brought 
her back again.” 

“* Tt can’t be that—” 

He did not finish his speech. He left Lucy 
Jennings, and went with quick steps into the 
drawing-room, where on the sofa lay a child 
asleep, a poorly clad little girl of five years old, 
with her hat lying by her side, and a tangled 
mass of fair wavy curls thrust back from her face. 

‘* Torts!” he cried, in his astonishment. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
FORGOTTEN. 


Yes, it was the little girl whom Reuben Cul- 
wick had lost in Hope Street—who had been 
part of his life, and of his best life. When she 
had disappeared from his home, something that 
had kept him strong and happy and regardless 
of adversity passed away from him also, and 
changed him very much. ‘The simple-minded, 
whisky-drinking, blundering brother of the stern 
woman in the background had been very close 
to the truth when he said one night that Reuben 
had loved the little waif from the sheer necessity 
of loving something with the strength of his full 
heart. 

‘““Tots!” Reuben said again in a lower key, 
and looking back at Lucy Jennings. ‘‘ It is she 
—isn't it?” 

** Yes; there is no doubt of it.” 

** How she has altered !—how she has grown! 
—how pale she is!” said Reuben, leaning over 
her and kissing her. 

**Don’t wake her. The child is tired out.” 

** 'There’s the little mole on the left cheek, too,” 
said Reuben. ‘‘It’s dear old Tots. Strange 
that she should come to me in the midst of so 
much trouble, and | should find her in this house. 
Tell me all about her, Lucy.” 

**] met her in the streets of Worcester, near 
the post-office. It was raining hard, and she 
was crying because a lady had not come to fetch 
her. Her father had sent her to Worcester, she 
said.” 

‘“*Did she recognize you ?” 

“No: two years make a vast difference in 
things. I had died out of her recollection and 
her liking, as I have died out of many people's.” 

** Will she remember me?” 

**Tt is unlikely—it is impossible.” 

‘**She was very young when she went away, 
poor Tots,” said Reuben, sadly regarding her. 
** Yes, I suppose it is impossible.” 

** She came with me in all confidence. I told 
her that I would take her to her friends, and she 
believed me.” 

**You are very kind, Lucy,” said Reuben. 
‘* How is it that you do me these good services, 
and yet dislike me so much ?” 

‘*] dislike the pride and anger in you,” an- 
swered Lucy, “‘and they have turned me against 
you. 

‘“*T am sorry.” 
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“‘T have had my great work to think of lately 
—not of the petty differences of eighteen months 
ago.” 

‘* What, are you writing a book too?” 

**A book!—no,” cried Lacy, with supreme 
contempt. ‘‘ I speak of my work of saving souls 
among the London poor.” 

**] had forgotten.” 

**And I have forgotten them in coming to 
this place,” said Lucy. ‘I have done wrong, 
Heaven forgive me! I did not think,” she add- 
ed, with more excitement, ‘‘ that any thing you 
could say or do would affect me for an instant 
now; but when you telegraphed of danger, I 
thought that I might be of use.” 

** It was of danger to one you saved two years 
ago—to one you loved.” 

**IT never loved Sarah Eastbell,” was the flat 
contradiction here; ‘‘ 1 never liked her.” 

** Why not?” 

**T don’t know; I can’t tell,” was the hasty 
reply. ‘‘I have never stopped to consider why 
she did not please me—why in many things she 
was opposed to me.” 

** And yet you—” 

**Don’t say any more. I dislike to talk of 
these things now,” she said. ‘I have learned 
to value this world as nothing in the balance 
against the riches of a world to come.” 

Yes, she had degenerated, or risen, to fanati- 
cism, thought Reuben as he watched her eyes 
blaze with the fire that was in them. She was 
a woman with . mission—always, in Reuben Cul- 
wick’s opinion, an objectionable female, if the 
mission were paraded too frequently before every- 
day folk. He was sorry, but he was never again 
going to be angry with her, or to sting her with 
a careless word. She was to him an incompre- 
hensibility—she would ever remain so; but he 
understood that her life was a sacrifice to others, 
and he respected her. 

“*Luey,” he said, “I don’t think there is any 
forgetting this world while we have duties in it. 
Your duty has brought you to Worcester—the 
old friend whom I can trust, and who I thought 
might aid me in an hour of tribulation. We 
have both said hard things of each other in our 
day —we never could agree together; but we 
have both believed, I hope, in each other’s hon- 
esty and good faith. We clashed fearfully at 
last, because you grew more severe upon my 
faults, and because I had become a disappoint- 
ed man, to whom extra severity was an affront; 
but, Lucy, for all past words of mine, for all past 
actions that have in any way affected you, I hope 
you will forgive me.” 

Lucy Jennings tried to look hard at him, to 
show her firmness and her calm disregard of these 
mundane matters; but she failed for once. She 
was only a woman, and Reuben’s words touched 
her heart, and the past life in Hope Street, sor- 
did and unpoetical as it was, was a memorable 
episode that only the grave could close over. 
She would have shed tears some time since, but 
she was strong enough to resist them now, though 
they welled to her eyes. 

““T am glad you are sorry,” she murmured. 
** You were very hard and cruel, Reuben.” 

‘* Ay, I think I must have been,” he replied. 
**T wasn’t myself; but you always would have 
it that I was fretting after my father’s fortune, 
and it was nothing of the sort.” 

** What was it, then ?” asked Lucy, inclined to 
argue the question afresh. 

** My ill luck with my books, for one thing, my 
second-cousin Sarah, for another. And now tell 
me what plan you have adopted to discover these 
Petersons—whether you think that—” 

‘Tell me first, are you going to marry Sarah 
Eastbell ?” asked Lucy, interrupting him. 

**God willing, lam. But Sarah is away; the 
best and most unselfish woman in the world is 
set apart from me, Lucy, at the instant that I 
discovered the value of her love.” 

Lucy was not to be touched again by any fer- 
vor in the remarks of Reuben Culwick ; on this 
occasion the sharp face seemed to grow sharper, 
and the thin lips to close more firmly. 

**She asked you to marry her, I suppose,” 
Lucy Jennings said, almost contemptuously. 

**On the contrary, I asked the poor woman 
lying so still up stairs now permission to address 
her granddaughter.” 

** What could vou see in Sarah ?” 

**A rare unselfishness and a deep affectien, I 
have alret dy said,” said Reuben; ‘is not that 
enough ?” 

** Along with the money—yves.” 

“If Miss Jennings will take the trouble to 
consider—” began Keuben, sternly. Then he 
started to his feet, and cried, ‘* No, Lucy, I will 
not utter a word to wound you again. Say what 
you will of me, and think the worst of me and 
my actions, as you may. You are here as my 
friend, to assist me, and I am silent.” . 

Lucy Jennings rose and stood by his side. 

** Still, I can not understand why a thought- 
ful, educated man should care for a child like 
her,” she said. 

‘**Or a child like Tots,” he added. 

**Yes—add that if you will.” 

“* After my mother's death, Lucy, I had only 
those two fugitives to look up to me—to believe 
no wrong of me—and I gave them very readily 
and gratefully all the affection in my heart. It 
was love for love,” he said. 

**Only those two! Well, Sir,” she answered, 
with strange coldness, ‘‘ you were lucky to have 
two to love you, although one was a baby”— 
pointing to Tots—‘‘ and the other a young wom- 
an who, in her prosperity, assumed the manner 
of the patroness.” 

“*You talk in this wavy of one whom you have 
come to help!” said Reuben, sadly. 

**T was never afraid of the truth.” 

** No, but you will make others afraid of it, if 
thisisit. Butthere! I am silent,” he said, as she 
drew herself up, rigid and grim, at his last taunt; 
**T will not quarrel again with you—I will for- 
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“SHE WAS CRYING BECAUSE 


ever call you my best friend, if you will show the 
way to Sarah Eastbell’s safety.” 

“You are too romantic for your years, Reu- 
ben,” said Lucy in reply, ‘‘ but I will not trouble 
you to keep your temper with me. See, the child 
is waking.” 

Reuben turned to the little girl, who had strug- 
gled into a sitting posture on the sofa, and was 
looking at them, all eyes—all blue eyes too—as 
Tots had looked at him in Hope Street years 
ago. 

** Tots,” he said, advancing to her— *‘ Tots, 
old lady, don’t you ‘know me?” 

His manner was too impetuous, and his quick 
strides toward her were so symbolical of punish- 
ment for some offense which she in her ignorance 
had committed, that the child sprang up and ran 
to Lucy Jennings, burying her face in the skirts 
of her protector. 

**'The child is frightened of you,” said Lucy, 
calmly ; ‘‘let her be a while.” 

Reuben was dismayed, 

** Why, Tots, it’s Uncle Roo,” 
Uncle Roo—you know!” 

The child still clung to Lucy's skirts, and 
would have none of his affection. He gave up, 
and walked away to the window. 

**You see how this kind of love lasts,” said 
Lucy, bitterly, ‘‘and yet you value it so highly.” 

** Because it set a high value upon me,” he an- 
swered, quickly, 

“Tt is dead.” 

** Tt will live again—it will come back.” 

** And if not,” Lucy answered, **there is your 
second cousin to ednsole you.’ 

Reuben could not bear this last taunt; from a 
woman whose mission was to preach peace on 
earth and good-will among men, it was strangely 
uncharitable, He swung round with a dark look 
on his face, and Lucy knew the warning and 
drew herself up, ready for one more war of ‘words 
with him. 

The opening of the door cut short the clash of 
arms. 


he cried—*‘ old 


CHAPTER XXV. 


UTTERLY CONFOUNDED, 


Ir was Thomas Eastbell who advanced into 
the room with a forced and swaggering air, and 
whom Reuben Culwick and Lucy paused to con- 
front. ‘Tots clung still to the skirts of Lucy Jen- 
nings, with her face hidden in the folds. 

**Oh! you're back,” he said to Reuben; ‘‘ of 
course you know what has happened since you've 
been away ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Reuben, laconically. 

«I’ve been looking for you every where—I've 
been running after the doctors—if we had a 
plague in the house, I think people would stop 
in it more than they do,” said Tom Eastbell. 
** Have you heard any thing of Sally ?” 

‘Your sister is expected home presently.” 

“Eh? 

Mr. Eastbell’s lower jaw dropped, but it was a 
temporary relaxation of the muscles, for he laugh 
ed and said, 

**T am glad to hear it. 
it was one of her fly-away touches? 
say all along— Who's this ?” 

“* My name is Jennings,” said Lucy. 

“Oh! you're Jennings. I have heard of you, 
but I don’t know that we have ever met before.” 

** Probably not.” 

**May I ask what you want, marm, now you 
are here?” asked Thomas. ‘‘ You'll excuse me, 
but since my grandmother's death and Sally's 
disappearance—and until Sally returns—I con- 
sider I am the head of this establishment.” 

**T am compelled to answer your questions, if 
this is a true statement,” said Lucy. 

Yes, I should think you were. True, indeed 
—that’s a good one! Why, you don’t know 
that my poor grandmother killed herself think- 
ing about me,” he said. ‘‘ She was worried— 
she wanted to leave me all her money, and she 


Didn’t I tell you that 
Didn't I 


died of disappointment because she hadn’t time 
to finish her new will.” 
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A LADY HAD NOT COME TO FETCH HER.” 


He addressed Lucy Jennings, but he was 
watching the effect of this announcement upon 
Reuben Culwick from the corners of his eyes. 

**It is Heaven’s mercy that your grandmother 
died, then,” replied Lucy to him. 

** What ?” 

**T have been making inquiries concerning you 
to-day, and I have heard of nothing to your ad- 
vantage.” 

** Who cares what you have heard ?” he shout- 
ed. ‘*‘ What business was it of yours to make in- 
quiries ?” 

**You and one Edward Peterson were in this 
house, from w ‘hich your sister has disappeared,” 

said Lucy. “* Among my congregation there 

were two or three who remembered the Peter- 
sons, and thought they could be traced. We are 
searching for them now under the name of Jack- 
son.” 

Thomas Eastbell put one hand to his shirt col- 
lar; his throat had begun to swell suddenly, and 
he felt uncomfortable. 

**Oh!” he said, “if that’s it, you're on a 
wrong— 

Tots had looked round at the sound of his 
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voice some moments since, but 
he had not noticed her till then, 
and then his voice utterly desert- 
ed him, and his eyes protruded 
in his amazement. He did not 
ask any further questions of Miss 
Jennings, The child belonged to 
Kdward Peterson. He and his 
wife had had the charge of her 
once, and grown tired of her, and 
lost her in a Camberwell back 
street, where Reuben had found 
her; and Edward leterson had 
discovered her a year or so after- 
ward, and taken her from the Jen- 
ningses; but he could not stop to 
explain that now. A few days ago 
that child was at Jackson’s button 
factory, and she must have come 
to Sedge Hill with the news. He 
was caught in a trap again. He 
knew it had not been safe to return, 
but that fool Peterson had per- 
suaded him. ‘They knew all, and 
were getting him into a line by de- 
grees; every thing might have been 
discovered, for what he knew to 
the contrary. He must ‘‘ cut it” 
at any risk. He would come back 
again if all were safe, but he could 
see Worcester Prison very plainly 
in the distance now. He backed 
to the door, prepared for a rush in 
his direction from that brute of’a 
fellow with the beard. But no one 
moved, no one uttered a word to bid 
him stay and confess his rascality. 
It was remarkable; but perhaps 
the police were round the house by 
this time, and they felt that they 
were sure of him. What had hap- 
pened, he wondered, to bring Peterson’s daugh- 
ter to Sedge Hill. Had she blown upon 
them ?—a child of that age! The Lord 
forgive the depravity of a baby like that. 
He went into the passage and closed the 
door behind him. He took down a hat 
from the tree in the hall and put it on. 
It was Reuben’s hat, and went over his 
eyes, and was altogether a bad fit; but the 
sooner he was off the better, and where he 
had put his own hat he could not recollect 
in the present confusion of his faculties. 
All that concerned him materially was his 
own personal safety; if Sally was dead, 
the child might have brought the news— 
might have seen him at the factory two 
hours ago—and he might be hanged before 
he knew where he was. It was a dread- 
ful business altogether: why had he ever 
embarked in it? Why had he not trusted 
to his grandmother's generosity and Sally's 
kindness, and come inéa quiet way to 
Sedge Hill? Why had he let that Ed- 
ward Peterson talk him over all his life ? 
He went on tiptoe to the front-door and 
































drew back the heavy bolts and the big lock. He 
opened the door, and let in the wind and rain— 
and Sarah Kastbell ! 

Yes, it was his sister, with a shawl over her 
hair, and her face, white and wild, peering from 
it. She had come back—she knew all—he was 
done for! 

“Tom, you villain!” she shrieked forth, at 
first sight of him. 

Thomas Eastbell went down on his knees at 
the same moment as Reuben came from the 
drawing-room. 

**Oh, Reuben! take care of me,” Sarah mur- 
mured, as she went fearlessly to the friendly shel- 
ter of his arms; ‘‘I have no one else.” 

**She could never take care of herself,” mut- 
tered the inflexible Lucy, as she followed Reuben 
Culwick into the hall. 

It was as Mary Holland had said, and Sarah 
Eastbell was back in her own house. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





BALL DRESS. 


HIS beautiful ball dress of white tulle and 

silk is appropriate for both winter and sum- 
mer balls. ‘I'he white silk demi-train has two 
flounces of silk on the three front breadths, 
headed by wide tulle pleating, on which an ivy 
wreath is laid; above this is another pleating 
and wreath, which extend down the sides and 
around the train. The tulle over-skirt has the 
apron front turned upward, trimmed with pleat- 
ing and a full garland of roses of various colors 
—pink, Isabelle yellow, dark red damask roses, 
and the salmon tea-roses. ‘The silk corset waist 
fits smoothly over the hips, and has a bertha, 
which also does duty for sleeves; roses are on 


the shoulders and bosom, and an ivy vine con- 
nects them. 
coiffure. 


White and blue ostrich tufts in the 
Pearl necklace and red gold jewelry. 
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BALL DRESS. 
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THE ALDINE PRESS. 
HE Aldine Press is due to the enterprise of 
two Italian princes, Alberto Pio and his 
uncle, Pico della Mirandola, who formed a de- 
sign which may well entitle them to be called 
the ‘* Prince Printers of Italy.” Their scheme 
was to publish an entire set of new and correct 
editions of Latin and Greek authors, in order 
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the better to promote the study of the two lan- 
guages. 

The greatest printer of the age, Aldo Manuzio, 
was chosen to execute their project. For this 
purpose Alberto Pio, although, according to Ré- 
nouard, he was then only twelve years old, and 
his uncle, Pico della Mirandola, wished to set 
up a magnificent printing-press in Carpi for 
Aldo Manuzio, giving him absolute possession | 
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of one of his castles in which to carry on the 
work, and even, as a further mark of honor, in- 
vesting him with the government of a part. of his 
territory. An Academy of Arts and Sciences 
was to be included in the scheme, in order that 
these might flourish in his dominions, and Carpi 
be the centre whence the Aldine editions should 
emanate. Unhappily so splendid a design was 
frustrated by political disturbances, and Aldo 





had to betake himself to Venice, where he set 
up, in 1488, his famous printing-press, the cost 
of which was defrayed by the two princes. ‘The 
printing-press thus established at Venice had a 
marvelous success. Before twenty years elapsed 
there was scarcely a Greek or Latin author whose 


works had not issued from it in one of those beau- | 


tiful editions now so rare and so eagerly coveted. 








rightly appreciated when we consider that the 
manuscripts from which they were printed were 
often imperfect, mutilated, and half effaced, the 
copies of the same author not always agreeing 
together, and demanding as much patience, wis- 
dom, and sagacity on the part of the critic as 
manual dexterity on the part of the printer. 
Hitherto books had been usually printed in 
folio, but Manuzio was first inspired with the 
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idea of publishing them in a smaller and more 
convenient form. 

In order to compress the contents of these 
folios into the octavo size, which he invented, and 
which has since become so common a form of 
volume, he caused to be engraved that peculiar 
kind of type which for a long time bore the name 
of the ‘‘ Aldine Type,” and which we now term 


The full merit of these editions can only be | * Italic.” 
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It was originally copied from the handwriting 
of Petrarch in the manuscript of the Canzoniere, 
and the characters to which Aldo owes so much 


| of his fame, and which may justly claim our ad- 





miration for the grace and taste of their forms, 
are supposed, with good reason, to have been 
cut by no less a hand than that of the great art- 
ist Francesco Raibolini, or ** Il Francia.” 

From the beginning of the invention of print- 
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ing, the types were for the most part engraved 
by either goldsmiths, coiners, or engravers of 
some kind or another, and the chief masters in 
the art were always chosen for this purpose. It 
is well known that ‘* Francia” was unrivaled in 
his goldsmith work; that the medals and money 
stamped with dies of his engraving were equal 
to those of the famous ‘‘ Caradosso,” of Milan, 
and that when employed to paint the altar-piece 
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of the Bentivoglio Chapel he signed his work | 
‘* Franciscus Francia, Aurifex,” as if to denote 
that he was by profession a goldsmith, and not 
an artist. 

From 1501 to 1505 the Aldine Press was in 
the fullest activity, publishing all the principal 
classical and Italian authors in that smaller form 
of which the Virgil of 1501 had been the first 
sample. The transition from the cumbersome 
and expensive folios to these cheap and portable 
editions was so great a step in the progress of 
printing that it appeared only second in impor- 
tance to the discovery of the art itself. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reaper.—Wood ashes faithfully applied for a long 
time will in most cases permanently check the growth 
of hair. Walnut-oil is rubbed into the skin for the 
same purpose. 

Weenre.—You can break yourself of biting your 
nails by touching the ends of the fingers with tansy- 
oil, which is colorless and very bitter. The taste will 
s00n cause you to leave off the habit. Use carbonate 
of ammonia (dry), one ounce rubbed up in one pint 
of sweet-oil, to promote the growth of the mustache. 
Apply daily, rabbing in with a piece of flannel. Bathe 
your eyebrows with any cooling lotion, and apply 
sulphate of quinine ointment. 

Inquiren.—The climate of Devonshire is the best in 
England. It is soft and balmy, and so warm that 
orange-trees have been known to grow and bear fruit 
in the open air. The climate of the south of Ireland 
is also fine, but more exposed to cold winds, A South- 
erner would not be likely to experience discomfort 
from the change. 

Nerriz.—We can not undertake to give prescrip- 
tions in this column. You had better consult your 
family physician. We have nothing to add to the full 
directions which we have already given for the care of 
the hands and the complexion. 

Harrie B.—You will find what you desire in the 
“Ugly Girl” papers. 

Exunest S.—An English translation of Manzoni’s I 
Promessi Sposi is in market, and can be ordered 
through booksellers. J. L. Stephens is the author of 
the travels in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland, 
published by Harper & Brothers. 

T. O. P.—Touch the roots of the hair with acetic 
acid diluted in three times as much water. 

Constant Reaper.—The acid which is strong enough 
to eat away hair will of course inflame the skin. It is 
a very delicate operation to removerhair, though bath- 
ing the skin afterward with weak vinegar and with 
sweet-oil prevents most of the pain. 

Tuatn Looxs.—Have you tried ammonia and sweet- 
oil, or enough oil of mace in brandy to make a strong 
tincture? Rub the latter in daily with flannel. 

Uety Hanps.—Any loose gloves turned inside out 
and rubbed with cold cream, re-turned, and worn at 
night, will whiten the hands, and are called cosmetic 
gloves. 

Lit1ax.—The ammonia and the almond-oil may be 
used as you suggest. Ammonia refreshes the skin. 
Glycerine lotion is not better than pure sweet-almond 
oil, because the former has less of an oily property. 
Powder dries the skin, and dry skins always wrinkle 
first. Use a paste of fine charcoal in honey for your 
teeth. You will find something to suit your case in a 
coming number of the “ Ugly Girl” papers. They are 
to be issued in book form. 

Fintix.—Failing memory is a sign of overtaxed or 
diseased brain. Sleep from eight to nine hours night- 
ly, exercise out-of-doors in the sun, take phosphorus 
under advice of a physician, and write down two or 
three times whatever you wish to remember to fix it 
in your mind, destroying the paper that you may not 
depend on it, thus weakening the very faculty you 
wish to strengthen. To you, and to all who ask for 
“sure” and positive remedies for any grievance, wheth- 
er flesh-worms, superfluous or weak hair, we have only 
to say there exist no such certain agents, or, if they 
exist, they are not known to science. All that can be 
claimed for the best remedies is that they produce de- 
sired effects in the majority of cases. You will find 
the works you desire by consulting the catalogue of 
any publisher of mecical works. Your questions 
about cosmetics have been answered in late numbers 
of the “ Ugly Girl” papers. Your symptoms indicate 
deep-seated disease of the blood, for which you should 
at once go to a good doctor. This column does not 
propose to give physicians’ prescriptions. To keep 
one young under trouble there is one sure way we can 
give—to trust in the goodness of God that He will 
either restore what is lost, or make it up to us with 
something better. To keep cheerful, have pets to care 
for; read humorous books and works of information ; 
get up an interest in some pursuit, no matter whether 
it is patchwork, gardening, or music, that will keep 
your thonghts off yourself. When sadness oppresses, 
think, “This too will pass away.” There is much 
pity in human hearts: seek delicately for.it where you 
have a right, and take gratefully its balm. To sym- 
pathize with others most surely heals a wounded 
spirit. 

Ornvema C., Mrs. F. P. W., anv Orners.—The lady’s- 
maid's preparations are not for sale in this country. 

Dera R. L.—There is no way to bleach hair without 
injuring it. 

Inguirer.—See answer to “ Deta R. L.,” above. The 
variation in shades of hair on a living head is consid- 
ered a beauty when the locks are dressed in large waves 
to throw out the lights. 

Utioa.—Can not give such a recipe as you ask, but 
experts say that whatever will dye wool, dyes hair as 
well, Find what will produce the exact shade you 
want on wool, and try it on a lock of hair. Braids may 
be improved in color by dipping in ammonia slightly 
reduced. Bathe your hands with camphor. 

Mas. J. G. T.—As we have frequently said, addresses 
can not be given in this column. 

Aenrs G.—We do not undertake to usurp the place 
of the family physician, whom we advise you to con- 
sult concerning your case. 

Miss E. B.—Make your black cashmere with a tight- 
fitting redingote, and trim with side pleatings and bias 
bands of repped silk. Trim the skirt of your black 
silk with shirred flounces, and put jet galloon and 
fringe on the demi-polonaise. 

J. L.—You will find hints about ball dresses in the 
New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 6 and 7, Vol. VII. 
We have not the pattern you want. It is quite the 
fashion this winter to make colored silk high waists 
with white tarlatan dresses, and to have these fastened 
behind, with half-long sleeves. Such a one of green 
silk with some clusters of white daisies would be 
pretty with your white ekirt trimmed with green 
ruches. The ekirt is about the right length now; 

shorten it if you like, but do not make it longer. 
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IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MIILLINERY AND STRAW Co00Ds, 


507 BROADWAY, 


W. I. WorruHrneToy, } 
W. R. Smira, JR. 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 





CORACINES, 
TUSSORES, 
CONTIGAS, 


In Chinese and India Silks, 


Just opened by 


UNION ADAMS & C0O,, 


637 Broadway. 


RE DERS of the Bazar, please take notice that 
I have not yet raised the price of MAW 


Human Hair Switches, 


All first quality Hair, solid and not 
dyed; no Crimped Hair in: 


996 On, BB im... .c0ccccrcccees reduced from $6 00 to $4 80 
3 “ 32 “ o “ g 00 “ 7 20 
4 “ “ “ 12 00 “o 9 60 
5 o “ “ 15 00 “oe 12 00 





. “ * 1800 “1440 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by ex- 
press, with priviiege to — 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Human Hair Importer, 687 Broadway, me. Ee City. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Btpleme Award- 
the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
tt can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 

dress. Wholesale Depots: 

91 White St.,N.¥. 801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


L. SHAW, 
364 Bowery, cor. 4th St, N.Y., 


Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
—- and complete stock of HUMAN HAIR 

GOODS, comprising the latest styles of the best 
quality of ‘French Hair only, of his own. importation 
and manufacture. 

Having the largest stock of Human Hair Goods in 
the city, I can offer to the public inducements which 
can not be superseded by any of my competitors. 

Ladies wishing to procure an elegant article should 
not fail to call at my establishment before purchasing 


elsewhere. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 and upward; Hair Switch- 
es, one yard long, $2 and upward; Finest Quality of 
Hair Switches, solid, mot dyed, excellent for re 1 








18 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight......... 

¥2 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight. . --. 600 
26 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight......... 8 00 
32 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight......... 10 00 


Gray Hair a specialty. Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 
50c. Long Single Curls, warranted naturally Curly. 
22 inches long 00 «=6. inches long $5 00 
24 inches long...... 250 82 inches long 
26 inches long 400 36 inches lon 
Frisettes at 25c., 50c., and $1 per yard. 
Hair made over in latest styles. Combings made up, 
50 cents per ounce. ies’ and Gentlemen’s Wigs on 
hand and made to order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The Invisible Wig a specialty; price, 
according to quality and workmanship, from $10 to 
$100. Character Wigs made to order, and lent for 
masquerading purposes. Goods sent Cc. ©. D. by ex- 
press, or on receipt of P. O. money order, or money in 
registered letters, free of charge, to all parts of the 
country. Orders below $5 00 must be prepaid to secure 

prompt execution. 
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Do not risk your life and the lives of 
your family one moment longer by burn- 
ing common kerosene, accidents from 
which are now recorded in almost every 
paper, but buy an Oil which is safe be- 
yond all chance. 


DEVOE’S 
— BRILLIANT — 
OIL 


will not explode under any conditions 

whatsoever, and is therefore a perfectly 

SAFE OIL to use. In addition to this, 

it is the FINEST ILLUMINATOR IN 

THE WORLD. Does not crust the 

wick, nor smoke, nor smell. For sale 

by dealers generally, and by the Devoe 
Manufacturing Co., New York. 

OR PIMPLES ON THE FACE 

| temo and Fleshworms, use PERRY'S 

nproved Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 

the GREAT” SKIN MEDICINE. Prepared only by 


Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Suid by Druggiste every where, 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pourngau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 











SMI'TCH’S 
Instant Dress Elevator 


Transforms the ** Train » into the “straight front” 
Walking Dress as quick as you could orep your hand, 
or menue back to a “Train” just as 
quickly. 

As Fashion demands 
the “Demi-Train,”’ this 
Skirt Elevator is 
certainly invaluable. It 
saves the Skirt. Does away 
with the extra expense and 
weight of Skirt-facing ‘‘Pro- 
tectors,”’ filthy and drabbled 
Skirts, Underclothes, &c., 
The * ELEVATOR 
can be changed from one 
dress to another in less than 
two minutes. 

The Economy of this 
novelinvention must be 
apparent to every one— 
knowing that the late 
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( Copyrighted.) 
style of Walking Dress will be ruined at the bottom 
long before other parts are even soiled. Besides 
ving the Skirt, and keeping it neat and tidy, it also 
imparts a graceful contour to the wearer. It is ex- 
tremely simple and easily managed. After once wear- 
ing it, we do not believe a lady would part with it for 
twenty times its cost. Read note below. 
Full instructions with each “ Elevator.” 
Price 75 cents each. Send two stamps for 
postage. For sale every where. 
Lady agents wanted. Send stamp for terms. 


Address A, BURDETTE SMITH, 


NOTE 914 Broadway, 
je 


New York City. 

The above INSTANT SKIRT ELEVATOR will be 
GIVEN as PREMIUM to those who send $1 25 as One 
Year’s Subscription to SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED 
PATTERN BAZAAR, the Best Fashion Magazine in 
the world! And the only authority New York 
City Ladies acknowledge—full of Stories, Criticisms, 
Poetry, Fun, Fact, and Fashions. 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

P. 0. Box 5055, New ¥ York © ity. 


BEAUTIFY TI THE SKIN 


BY ane 


“Bloom of a 


This harmless & delightful toilet 

. preparation will remove all discol- 
Orations and blemishes from the 

| skin, leaving it SOFT ad 

SMOOTH, and BEAUTIF 

Soup aT ALL a 


mportant to Ladies.—Through the 
je... iberality of Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable livin 
This on er is extended to every industrious woman c 
the United States, especially to those who ecpport them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitnde of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL Eco 
543 Broadway, New York, 


SHEETS OF SI 








CHOICE 
MUSIC, 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music? 
Any % Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all bookeellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 

BENJ,. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

Pn sy Third Avenue, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies rs ay Cie Be by 
Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44t City. Send 
for circular containing reference oe particulars (free). 

Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


ASHFULNESS, Despondency, Weakness of 
Mind and Body. For cause and cure, send 
stamp to Dr. ECK, Box 2747, Cincinnati, Ohio, 










| 


$250,000 for $50 
Fomrh GRAND CIE Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY of KENTUCKY, 


On March 31st next. 
60,000 Tickets; 12,000 Gifts. 


LIST OF GIFTS, 



































ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. $250,0 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... + 100,0 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... - 60, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... - 265, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT..... - .17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each. 100,000 
30 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 each. 150,¢ 
50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each.. 50,00 
80 CASH GIFTS, 500 each. 40,00 
100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each... 40,00 
150 CASH GIFic, sh... 45,000 
250 aoe GIFTS, 200 each. 5 y 
825 CASH GIFTS, 100 each, 3550 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 each....... _ 550 900 














f 


Total, Pg 000 Gifts, all Cash, amounting 
pace g Pasties és bencesnogaueennss $1,500,000 

ow. The concert and distribution of gifts will pusi- 
tively and unequivocally take place on the day now fixed, 
whether all the tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 
gifts all paid in proportion to the number of tickets sold. 

PRICE OF Bagong 

Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or yo 
coupon, $5; Eleven W: hole’ Ti ickets for $500. Send 
Circular. 

The time for the drawing is near at hand, and pet+ 
sons intending to purchase tickets have no time to lose. 
Or, THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 

Agent Public Library Ky., and Man —_— Gift Concert, 
Public Library uilding, Louisville, Ky. ; or, 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 

Eastern Agents, 609 Broadway, N. ¥. N.Y. 





It Pale Buckskin b(pparler 





DapTsMTTNOI9y 


For its many pine —ary ‘qualities, It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 
bands, but can be worn with perfect comfort day and 
night. It is of incalculable benefit to married = 
oo for circular. D. C. HALL & CO., 44 West B’w: 

, Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Bucks 
Undergarments, and and SIBLEY ’s Patent Dress Shields. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


AN DREWS & & SANFORD, 


553 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millinery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Hibboms, and 
Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 
colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 
as of English and American Straw and 
Chip Hats, is unusually complete. gay~ Opening 
for ' display of Imported Hats March 4th and Sth. 





Chive ‘rite 


That splendid New Field = which _—— such 


an excitement at Newport, Long Bran id else- 
where, last season, will be Teongitt out oH SPRING, 
in sets, of seven different styles, at ee prices: 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, ¢ 8 this 
beautiful game can not be described in ; ried 8) 

we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and <— description, free to any one, on application. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, 











Choice Flowering Plants 
CIVEN AWAY! 


oniiemeiaienl 
8 Fuchsias for 8 Basket Plants 
$ for 





° '° . 





ods if 


5 p _ Flower & rea See 


The FLORIST’S FRIEND Each subscriber, by 
and Family Visitor.— sending 12 c. postage, | 
— Journal of can have any one of 
are -25 the dollar collections 

year it in this advertisement 
Johnson {Daisy as a premium. The 
Byebright) Devo —_ are packed in 
to Flowers, Home poxes, and will go in 
Adornments,Pursuits safety to any part of 


and Pleasures. A spe- 
cimen copy, with pack- 
et of choice Double 
Pink Seed for 10 cts. 


6 Fine Gerani- 
ums for $1. 


the country. Address 


C. A. REESER, 
PLEASANTVILLE, Pa. 


iain 








8 Summer Flow. 


Plants for $1. 


13 Fine Verbenas for $1.00. ] 
8 Winter Flow’g Plants, $1. 


wd 
wt 














THREE PAIR 


BEST TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES...... 7 15 
SINGLE PAIR SENT POSTPAID......... 
All colors ‘and 8) a well-selected canals of 
erg pd Goods, Dress Trimmings, Fancy Goods, 


es, &c. Send to 
J TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 


ARK YOUR CLOTHING. —A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
CUT, with brush and indelible ink, 7 aid, ‘for50c. 
ery omy hg 
~ - d arsu & Co. 
~¥ amnie Browns J cor. 2d and Dock 
— ta Sta., Phila., Pa. 
AD IES! CONSTI ru TION i WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 
cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 











‘ ook 199—Eyes Noses, Mouths, Cheeks, China, 
Lips, Memory, Breath, &c.,in New AnnNvAL oF 





Pareno.oey anp Prrsioenomy, 1874; first post, 25 cta, 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A CARD. 


We call the especial attention of the ladies of New 
York and of the country at large to our truly magnifi- 


cent stock of 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 

Our d ti hine-made Lge gate are all 
of our own special manufacture, and were awarded 
the FIRST PREMIUM at the late AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE FAIR for originality of de- 
sign, a of material, and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Our immense assortment of hand-made French Per- 
cale Underwear, manufactured smercen’y to our order 
in Paris, unite in making our Undergarment Depart- 
n- the most complete and attractive in the United 

tates. 

Our prices, eae in imported Underwear, will 
—— from 40 to 15 per cent. under the market 
values. 








Ladies will please take notice that our Imported Un- 
— are entirely sewed and embroidered by hand, 
and are made of the very finest French Percale, ac- 
knowledged to be the most durable and most desirable 
Underaarment trial in the world. SAMPLES 
OF FRENCH PERCALE WILL BE 
GRATUITOUSLY SENT ON APPLI- 
CATION, 


French Percale Chemise, perfectly plain, at $1 15 
and $1 30, 


French Percale CHEMISE, trimmed with hand- 
embroidered Scallop, at $1 65; the same, with bosom 
beautifully tucked, at $2 00. 

Richer styles at $2 10, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, $3 00, $3 T5. 

a Chemise, richly embroidered, at $4 75, $6 50, 
anc 15. 

French Percale DRAWERS, trimmed with clus- 
ter of tucks, and hand-embroidered Scollop, at $1 00. 

Richer styles at $1 45, $1 65, $1 75, $1 85, $2 00, $2 25. 

French Percale Night Dresses, extra length, tucked 
bosom, perfectly plain, at $2 25; trimmed with hand- 
embroidered scallop at $2 75; Night Dresses in richer 
Styles at $3 00, $3 25, $3 50, $4 00, $4 85, $6 90, $7 50, 
$8 00, and $11 00. 

French Percale Toilet Sacques or Short Night-Dress- 
es, elegantly tucked, full length, at $1 75; trimmed 
with hand-embroidered scallop at $2 25; richer styles 
at $2 50, $3 OU, $4 00, $4 75, $6 75. 


Our Needlework Edgings and Insertings are all of 
the very latest and richest designs. We warrant them 
all fast edges. Send for samples, and our prices will 
speak for themselves. 


REAL LACES. 

Our direct importation of Real Laces from the largest 
European manufacturers, thus economizing all inter- 
mediate profits, enables us to offer our REAL 

f », REAL GUIPURE, and REAL 
THREAD LACES, at prices far below the 
market rates. The quality of our Real Laces is war- 
ranted to be the very best manufactured. Samples 
freely sent on application. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
In Corsets, Black Silke, “‘ Melville” Black Alpacas, 
Fine Flowers, Kid Gloves, Satins, &c. 


Goods shipped C.O.D. to any part of the country, 
with instructions to Express Agent, allowing full ex- 
amination before acceptance. 


Ladies living in New York and vicinity should not | 


fail to call on 


EHRICH’S, 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, 
Bet. 24th and 25th Streets. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering the balance of their stock of 
READY-MADE 


SILK SUITS, 


Among which are some of the most elegant and costly 
Parisian Makes, at prices leas than one-half their actual 
cost. Also, a large assortment of 


READY-MADE POPLIN, MOMAIR, AND ALPACA 
Si) 2s BS, 


VELVET & CLOTH SACQUES & POLONAISE 
at proportionately low prices. 
Also, a large invoice of 
REAL CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
LACES, AND LACE GOODS 


at unusually attractive prices. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF LADIES & MISSES’ 
, FANCY HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUS, EMBROIDERIES, 
HAMBURG EDGINGS & INSERTIONS, 
Choice styles of RUFFLINGS, &c., &c. 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


UNDERWEAR, SHIRTS, COLLARS, & CUFFS, 
made to measure at short notice. 


Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possibie every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

643 Broadway, New York, 














RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


CHOICE VEGETABLES, 





The Nineteenth Annual Edition of our 
celebrated Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s 
Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Gard- 
en, containing upward of 200 pages, including sev- 
eral hundred fine! ted engravings of favorite 
flowers and vegetation, and a beautifully color- 
ed chromo, with a supplement for 1874, 
is now in pi and will be mailed to all applicants 
upon receipt of 25 cemts. An edition elegantly 
bound in cloth, $1 00. 

Bliss’s Gardeners’? Almanac and Ab- 
ridged Catalogue contains upward of 100 pi 
and embraces a monthly calendar of operations and a 

rice-list of all the leading Garden, Field, and 

lower Seeds, with brief directions for their cul- 
ture. A copy will be mailed to all applicants inclosing 
two 3-cent stamps. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue 
free to all applicants. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
P. 0. Box 5712. New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grawerp to Frr any Fiaurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest purt of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... No. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER * 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).........--.+.-++e+e++ 6 
TALMA, with Pointed. H Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... ~ 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
% 











eo 


Sacque, Corset 
ight Dress, Yoke ea 


| ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 


from 4 to 12 years old). ........--+e- sees eee ” 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dresa- 

ing GOWD).... ccccccccccccccsccecocvoeccess: = 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 


39 

DOUBLE - BREASTED 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
46 
46 





LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... = 
DOUBLE -SREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 


with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt).....ccsscccccceccccseseseee oe “ 60 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT No. 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Me re at EE ner o 33 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 18 years = Seasece “ 18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SU 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 









T 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 


Basque Back and Square Front............. * 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “4 


SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 


Pouf Walking Skirt...............--....-+++ . ara 


DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
De WEI CIO, vn ccscnnccincesconecass “ 47 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 

WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Donble- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 


(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ 1 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
WALEING SHIRT. .....cccccsccccccccesece at 





The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
penne. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please —_ fy the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NPRECEDENTED SUCCESS!—The Aceompa- 

nist’s Self-Instructor. A NEW and SIMPLE 
method by which the Accompaniment on the Piano to 
any Sona or Piece of Music can be acquired with or 
WITHOUT a teacher or knowledge of mnsic. 
Copyright secured by Pror. F. A. NICHOLS, 687 
Broadway, N. Y. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of Seventy- 
five cents. Usual discount to wholesale dealers and 
teachers sending business cards. 


500) AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent FREE 
J BY MAIL. Two new articles salable as Flour, 
Address N, H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


by all 
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Also, Unimproved Orange Land by the acre. 


Ask those who have visited Florida about the profite 
of Orange Culture. 


For Circulars address BLISS, HOOD & BENT, P.0.Box 5712, 
Office, 20 Murray St., New York City. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
or 
MRS. MARY SOMERVILLE’S 


Personal Recollections 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Price $2 50. 
—_ - 





“This is a charming book,” says The London Athe- 
neuwm, “Sure to have a host of admiring readers,” 
says The Philadelphia Press. “Such a lesson for 
women has never before been printed,” says The 
Boston Daily Advertiser. ‘Mary Somerville was one 
of the glories of her sex in every respect. . . . It 
is a privilege to praise such an admirable woman— 
admirable in every relation of life, admirable in heart, 
admirable in mind,” says Mr. Whipple in The Boston 
Globe. 

Sold every where. Mailed, tpaid, on receipt of 
the advertised price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


DR.PIERCE'S 
“op DEN MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY 





GoLdE 


7 
cures all Humors from the worst Scrofula to 





& common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Erysipelas and Liver om- 

laint. Six to twelve bottles, warranted to cure 
he worst Serofulous Swellings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Peetoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time requixed by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough, 
soothin re = ag soreness. Sold 
rugrists, . V. PIERCE, M. D. 
orld’s Dispensary, Bufialo, N. Y. . 


MEN MAKE MONEY 


Ladies make money, every one makes money, selling 
Webster's new & improved Patent Button-holeW orkers 
&Cutters. Sample set sent prepaid for T5c. or send stamp 
for particulars, A.W. Webster & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








: ANTED.—Agents: 
: are Wanted to can-: 


beeeeeeeeeees vass for the SALE of the----------:- : 
: PROCEEDINGS OF THE EVANGELICAL : 
ALLIANCE OF 1873. : 


: Agents seldom have the bye! of a | : 
: to the public a Book of so GREAT VALUE. It : 
: will contain an Historical Sketch, Address of : 
: Welcome, all the Essays and Orations presented : 
: and delivered on the occasion of the recent Gen- : 
: eral Conference, the Closing Address, &c., &c. : 
: &@™ For further particulars inquire of or address : 
AVERY BILL, 
: Care Harper & Brothers, : 
: Franklin Square, N.Y. : 








You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
less than $300 
600 0 sol 
r 


‘ ct. profit. f 
ino Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
. lo @ Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 







HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 








| Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexvy, and Harprr’s 


Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WreKkty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Scunsorituers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2% cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrekty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For Anvertistne ty Hanrer’s WEEKLY ANP 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekln.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ourside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
WINTER BOOK-LIST 


tw Harrce & Brorures will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


a” Harrer’s Cataroave mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


1. 

THE PARISIANS, ANovel. By Epwarp Butwer, 
Lord Lytton, Author of “The Coming Race,” “ Ken- 
elm Chillingly,” “A Strange Story,” “The Cax- 
tons,” “My Novel,” &c. With IMlustrations by 
Sypyey Hai. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, $1 00, 

IL 

AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Gury Jewrxt, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations Governing the United States Mer- 
chant Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Ill. 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE HEBREWS. Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistie to the He- 
brews. By Arsert Bagnes. Revised Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The following volumes of the Revised Edition 
of Barnes's Notes on the New Testament are now 
ready: 

THE GOSPELS, 2 vols. — ACTS. — ROMANS. —I. 
CORINTHIANS.—II. CORINTHIANS AND GA- 
LATIANS.—EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND 
COLOSSIANS.—HEBREWS. 

IV. 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. Poublicans and Sin- 
ners; or, Lucius Davoren. A Novel. By Miss 
Brappvon, Author of “Strangers and Pilgrims,” 
“ Eleanor’s Victory,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. Svo, Pas 
per, 75 cents. 

v. 

SMILES'’S HUGUENOTS. TheHugnenotsin France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: witha 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Saumur. 
Smirzs, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons," &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 

VL 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. ANovel. By Wirttam 
Braox, Author of “ Love or Marriage,” “ Kilmeny,” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &€., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

TI 


HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: ATaleof 
Australian Bush-Life. By AntHony TxoLLorg, Au- 
thor of ‘The Warden,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” * Or- 
ley Farm,” “The Small House at Allington,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” &c., &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

VIII 


TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gatti Hamitron, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 

TX. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Avo_rnvs Trottors, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” “ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artiste, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Maunsett B. Fizip. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


xL 
GOLDEN GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Blade-o’-Grass.” 
By B. L. Farnseon, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” 
“ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses," “Grif,” “Joshua 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
XIL 
JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TIT. 

SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. xrv 

IV. 


CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1878. By Tazoporm 
Curistites, Ph.D., D.D., Profeseor of Theology and 
University Preacher at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. x 

Vv. 


HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
F. W. Rostnson, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
“Carry’s Confession,” ‘No Man's Friend,” ** Poor 
Humanity,” “Little Kate Kirby,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 

XVI. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
xy Epition.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK.—THE MOONSTONE. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 
Other volumes will be issued shortly. 


(Harper's Lipta- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 





Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds : 
12 varieties — Aster Seeds 
mailed to app icants upon receipt 
of $1 00. New Illustrated Seed 
Catalogue, free. Address Wa. H. 
Spooner, 4 Beacon St., Boston. 


SEEDS! 
SEEDS! 
_ SEEDS! 


A MONTH and expenses to good can- 
vassers, Articles new and staple as 
flour. Samples free. 

C. M. Lintneton & Bro., New York and Chicago. 


le a EMBROIDERIES anp STAMPING.— 
V. Vigovrovx, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stuck 
on hand. Orders filled with care. Specialty of Mono- 
grams. MACHINES and Perforated PATTERNS. 


Type put up expressly for Ama- 
teur Printers by the New England 
StType Foundry, 105 Washington 


_ Bt Boston, Mass. Send stamp for specimen book. 





NT MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 

M 0 N E Y Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srenorr, Boston, Mass. 
$10 to $20 a Day.—Agents wanted for Everybody's 
Monthly. Only Svc. a year, with elegant chromo. Partic- 
ulars free. Address Everybody's Monthly, Cleveland, O. 


Or o OD/) per day at home. Terms free. Address 
Sv a $20 Gero. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


9) EACH WEEK. Agents wanted. Particulars 
$72 free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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FACETLE. 
Aw affected young lady, 
on being asked, in a large 
company, if she had read 
Shakspeare, assumed a look 
of astonishment, and re- 
lied, “‘ Read ney goed 
yf course I have; read 
that when it first came out.” 
eomantintiiipdenainne 





Great-grandmother Peck 
died last week, aged one 
hundred and ten. She died 
once before, when she was 
ninety-#ix, but just after she 
was laid out she seemed to 
remember somehow that 
she had forgotten to finish 
footing a stocking for her 
youngest boy, who wasonly 
seventy-four years of age, 
80 that she came to again ; 
and as winter was coming, 
and so much knitting to 
be done, she concluded to 
keep on for twenty years or 
80. She remembered very 
distinctly when General 
Washington got the check 
cashed that Gladstone gave 
for the Alabama business; 
also remembers the laying 
of the Atlantic cable, when 
she was about five years old, 
about the time of the battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

—.——_—_—_ 

Literat.—A young poet 
in the Western States sent 
to the local paper a love- 

oem beginning, “‘ Reveel, 

begg, the madgic spell.” 
The editor answered that if 
he liked to call at the office, 
he should have the run of 
the dictionary there for a 
few hours. 
ccmuntaciipiniecitaties 

Donald M‘Gregor, a no- 
torious sheep-stealer in the 
North Highlands, being at 
last overtaken by the grim 
tyrant, was visited by the 
minister of the ae 
whose appearance, howev- 
er, was by no means agree- 
able tohim, The holy man 
exhorted the dying Highlander to reflect upon the 
black catalogue of his sins before it was too late, oth- 
erwise he would have a tremendous account to give 
at the great day of retribution, when all the crimes he 
had committed in this world would appear in dreadful 
array as evidence to his guilt. 

“Och, Sir!” cried the dying man, “and will a’ the 
sheeps and the cows and ilka things Donald has help- 
ed herself to be there ?” 

** Undoubtedly,” replied the parson. 

‘Then let ilka shentleman tak’ her ain, and Donald 
will be an honest man again.” 


a. A 
ON A BROKEN EGG-SHELL. 
Insprrep Brine. ‘“‘ Whence, oh, whence, ladies, 
whence, ob, whence came the marvelous instinct that 
rempted the minute being originally contained in 
his fragile shell to burst the calcareous envelope that 
secluded it from the glories of the outward world ?” 
Cuorvs or ApMrgine Lapres. “ Whence, oh, whence, 
indeed, Mr. Honeycomb !” 
Master Tommy. “ P’raps the little beggar was afraid 
he'd be boiled /” 


——_~_——— 


A SORE POINT. 

Fiest Crerx. ‘* Well, how did your private theat- 
ricals go off ?” 

Secon» Drrro. “ Pre’y well. My mustache went off 
at once, but nothing would induce the pistol to go of€ 
in the duel scene!” (Dropping the subject.) ** How's 

Meee = 
your mother ? = 

Two deacons once disputing about a proposed new 
grave-yard, one remarked, 

“Till never be buried in that ground as long as I 
live !” 

“What an obstinate man !” said the other. “If my 
life is spared, I will.” 


a 

A yoururun Inriemrry.— What is the reason why 
many & young man goes about, especially at balls and 
parties, with a single eyeglass stuck in one of his 
eyes? If he were short-sighted, he would use a double 
one. It isnot defective vision that he is afflicted with, 
but mental deficiency. Consciousness of folly makes 
him afraid of looking foolish, and the muscular con- 
tortions of countenance which attend the effort to re- 
tain the eyeglass in the orbit enable him to disguise 
his naturally vacant expression with a grimace. 


puiinantiinesamn 

Peter Macnally, a lame Dublin attorney, wanted to 
be enrolled in a volunteer corps. ‘“‘ You'd never do, 
Peter,” said the officer to whom he applied for admis- 
sion ; “‘ the more we told you to march, the more you'd 
halt.” 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 











[Marcon 14, 1874. 


During a recent freshet 
in Connecticut an editor 
telegraphed another at the 
scene of action, ‘Send me 
full particularsof the flood.” 

The answer came, “ You 
will find them in Genesis.” 

—_@—__ 


Best Comrass.—An old 
lady is inclined to think that 
a compass would be the 
best sewing-machine, be- 
cause she heard that it had 
a needle with thirty-two 
points. 


—_—>—___ 

A genius was explaining 
the utility of an India rub- 
ber ship which he was in- 
venting, when an old salt 
exclaimed, “ No, no; it will 
never do: an India rubber 
ship would rub out all the 
lines of latitude and longi- 
tude, to say nothing of the 
equator.” 

_»———_ 

An undertaker’s shop in 
Philadelphia recently bore 
the following cheering in- 
scription, ‘“‘Gone foradead 
man—back soon.” 


eqqnaenndinnyegion: 

Worthy A perrer Cavse. 
—A philosophical Kentuck- 
ian, who had but one sbirt, 
and was lying in bed while 
the garment was drying on 
the clothes-line in the yard, 
was startled by an exclama- 
tion from his wife to the 
effect that the calf had eat- 
en it. ‘ Well,” said the 
Kentuckian, with a spirit 
worthy of a better cause— 
“well, them who has must 
lose.” ; 

The plaintiff in a recent 
Cincinnati street railway 
case was asked by one of 
the railroad men present in 
court what he (the plaintiff) 
expected to gain by such a 











THE UNPROTECTED LADIES WHO ARE LEFT IN 
THIEVES, PROCURE A Goop Watcu-Doc. 
OF THE STAIRS, AND WILL ALLOW NO ONE TO 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCkg, 


THE 


THEIR CounTRY-HousE, BEING STILL NERVOUS ABOUT 
FAITHFUL CREATURE TAKES HIS STATION AT THE Foor 
Go up To BEp. 








— suit. His reply was, “ You 








—————-« have heard of the man 


31FFINS SAYS THERE’S ALWAYS SOMETHING IN THE WIND WHEN SPRING ARRIVES, AND YOUR WIFE SUDDENLY BECOMES AFFECTIONATE. WE HAVE ATTEMPTED who, going down the river 
TO PORTRAY WHAT PASSED THROUGH HIS MIND WHEN Mrs. B. APPROACHED HIM IN A MOST ENDEARING MANNER LAST WEEK 


in a flat-boat, moored the 
boat one day to the bank, 
and, going up into the .imber, found a man busily en- 
gaged climbing first one tree, then rapidly descending 
(and occasionally falling), and running to another tree 
and repeating the operation. Continuing this for some 
time, the flat-boat man approached the stranger (being 
curious to know the object of his strange manceuvres), 
and asked what he was doing. The stranger, pointing 
to a woodpecker on the topmost branch, asked the 
flat-boat man if he saw that woodpecker. ‘ Yes,’ said 
the other, ‘ but you certainly do not expect to catch it ?” 

** No, of course not,’ said the stranger, ‘ but I will 


worry it.’” 
MY CAT. 


I have a cat—a very old cat— 
Bitten and battered and all of that, 
Since first on my knee by the fire she sat— 
How many years ago ? 
And the world goes up and the world goes down, 
And Fortune may smile, or Fortune may frown, 
But that she will be glad when I come from town 
Is-one of the things I know. 
I don’t know much, I am free to confess, 
And if J made to-morrow the world one less, 
If any would miss me I can not guess, 
Saving a dog and cat. 
And they, I suppose, would learn in a week 
From other people their food to seek, 
And put me by as some dream antique, 
Just to be wondered at. 
Well, J don’t blame her! She claims my knee, 
Though inconvenient the time may be, 
And [ want to work—but she fancies she 
Knows what must suit me best. 
And if in despair I go to bed, 
Because all chances of work are fled, 
She gives up her place on my knee, and instead 
Comes and lies on my chest. 
Cat, old cat! Do you quite forget ? 
Do you feel no sorrow and no regret? 
Happy are you if you never fret 
Over the vanished past! 
So—supposing I die to-night— 
Don’t let it harm your appetite, 
Be your skin as sleek, and your heart as liy)|it 
8 long as life may last. 
For the eyes that to-day in mine may gaze, 
And the lips that whisper their love or praise, 
May quite forget me some of these days, 
And when the grass has grown 
Over the mound my grave has made, 
My memory ont of all minds will fade, 
And the very spot where I am laid 
3e utterly unknown. 





Littte Girt. “ Mamma, I don’t think the People who make Dolls are very Pious People.” 
; ) 


Mamma. “Why not, my Child? 


Litrtie Girt. “ Because you can never make them Kneel. I always have to lay my Doll down on her 


yp 


Stomach to say her Prayers! 











